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The document presents a seventh grade social studies 
unit on Africa- The unit is one of a numbe'r of products developed by 
a summer workshop for teachers on African curriculum development- The 
oblective is to help students understand the concept of culture, how 
cultures develop, and how and whv cultures change- The document is 
"divided into two ifirts- Part One focuses on students* knowledge and- 
misinformation about Africa, as well as th-e environment of the 
continent, a prediction of problems caused by the environment, and an 
attempt" to formulate hypotheses for student inguiry into African 
culture- Sixteen learning activities include two pretests, class 
discussion, and mapwork, as well as exercises in knowledge 
identification, classification, data gathering, speculation, and 
Generalization- All activities emphasize problem prediction and 
hypotheses formulation about the development of African cultures. 
Concluding sections list student and teacher resources and offer 
student handouts- Part II offers activities focusing on African art, 
music, and oral literature as integrated expressions of the culture- 
These are intended to supplement the activities of Part I and should 
be coordinated with them- Stories and proverbs from several tribes 
are told and discussed, including dilemma tales, singing tales, and 
tales of qods and heroes- Activi^-ies include identifying values, 
playing games, creative writing, problem solving, reading novels, 
film viewing, having a story telling contest, and dramatizing. They 
all emphasize African cultural aspects and values. Teaching 
strategies and student and teacher resources are suggested 
throughout. A, bibliography concludes the document. (CK) 
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An Instructional Unit for Seventh Grade Social Studies 



This teaching unit on Africa was developed as part of 
an inter-disc.lplinary workshop project in African curriculum . 
development held on the University of Illinois' Urbana- 
Champaign campus in the summer of 1979. The workshop project, 
which was funded by the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
was carried out from 1977-80 and was integrated into an on- 
going program of outreach services offered to teachers nation- 
wide. For further information on teaching aids available 
through outreach servicis, contact: 
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mi OA 

Sleepy giant 

You've been resting awhile 
Now X see thunder 
And lightning in your smile* 
Now I see 
The storm clouds 
In your waking eyes: 
The thunder 
The wonder 
And the new 
Surprise 

Your every step reveals 
The new stride 
In your thighs < 

Langs ton Hughes 



You are not a country » 

Africa, 
You are a concept, 



I*m great 
I'm African 



Is Africa a sleepy giant, or are we just awakening to 
the reality of Africa after having seen her with our near- 
sighted vision? Has Africa been resting, or are we putting to 
rest the idea that Africa exists for the rest of the world? 
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INTRODUOTION 

When I lived and taught In Turkey, I developed a formula 
to help ny Amerloan students understand culture, how cultures 
develop, and how and why cultures change. I found that ay' 
American students, who were living In an American enclave In 
a different culture, were not experienolnt$ this culture, could 
not or would not understand this culture, and believed any 
culture other than their own to be inferior. The formula 
resulted from Inquiry Into why people live the way they do, .«e 
discovered that environment and man*s interaction with or 
adaptation to this environment oould, to a large extent, explain 
culture' and why cultures vary throughout the world. The formula 
is simple but can be used In social studies, science, or language 
arts. The formula reads: Environment (man-made or natural) 
causes problems, and when people react to these problems (adapting 
to their environment or trying to alter their environment), 
they create a culture. Environment — > Problemss Culture^ 



It must be stressed that cultures have histories, either written 
or unwritten, and are dynamic. Many things can influence the 
creation of culture. Thus, the formula must be shown as ongoing, 
almost cyclical, because cultures aren't static, and the development 
of culture will have an effect on t^e environment which in turn 
affects problems and once again the culture. This formula is used 
merely as one approach to helping students understand culture 
and cultural. change, and it has proven to be an effective device 
to introduce students to this difficult concept, A controlling 
idea of this formula is man's adaptation to environment. 



Included in an understanding of culture, must be the idea of 
culture being the product of man's and woman's work which Includes 
man-made things as well as dreams and Ideas. Dr. Uchendu's^ 
metaphor of society being an Incubator of culture with the 
reminder that not all Incubators hatch eggs Is an Intriguing 
notion to add to the formula. The environment could be seen as 
the incubator and some environments are more conducive to rapid 
'development of culture. A final idea to be stressed is that 
cultures might be receptive to cultural forces or they might be 
resistE^nt to cultural forces. The ideas of contlnii^ty and change 
will be central to a study of any culture. Cultural change 
or resistance to change can be shown by using the formula. Any 
time so'feethlng or someone alters the environment or creates 
problems, there will be cultural resistance or imltural change. 
The arrival of the Europeans in Africa fits very nicely into 
this formula, and students can predict cultural resistance or 
cultural change as a result of this intrusion, - • 



Part of the problem with our lABA Social Science Units: 
People In Ohange Is that theria Is no structured Introduction . 
to the units. Rather than building a foundation for study, the 
students are plunged Into a culture. The books are collections- 
*j bf narratives with many gaps and a lack of sequence which often 
causes probleme when trying to fill In the' gaps. The first part 
of this curriculum unit Is an attempt to Introduce our student^ 
to the continent of Africa by ansesslng their knowledge and 
misinformation ajidT^ acknowledge the existence of myths and 
stereotypes. In addition, through this Introduction the 
formula S-^;P =0= will be used to look at the environment Qf 
the continent, predict problems, and formulate hypotheses 
for student Inquiry Into African cultures. In this way, diversity 
will be established before plunging Into a particular cultural 
group In West Africa.' 



ACTIVITY I 
PKS-TilST A 

• ■ • < ' \ 
Cosiplete these sentenoes as rapidly as possible, using the first 
idea or phrase'that comes to you* 

/ 

1. Africa is 



2. African people are 

3. If hen I hear the word Africa I t;;ink of 



/ 4. Africans probably think America is 



( 



5. .Africans probably think Americans are 

6, Some things I know about Africa are 



7. I would like to go to Africa because 



8, I would not like to go to Africa because 
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AOTIYITY 11 
Pretest B« 



This Is a word association game.. When I say a word, I want you to' 
write down the first word that comes to you, I will say the words 
quickly ,and I will not repeat any of the words . Number your papers 
from one to twenty. 



1. 


animal 


2. 


land 


3. 


people 


4. 


clothing 


5. 


transportation 


6. 


communication 


.7. 


weather 


8. 


house 


9. 


work 


10. 


resources 


11. 


leader 


12. 


game 


13. 


color 


14. 


country 


15. 


recreation. 


16. 


education 


17. 


stories 


18. 


QUSlC 


19. 


family 


20. 


food 



/ 

/ 



Using a rectangle or the actual shape, draw to scale Africa and 
the United States so that you show how they oonpare in size. 



" Collect ^the pretests for use with Activity 4. The pretests 
should be tabulated and the results pla.bed on butcher paper, 
overlay 'for overhead aro Rector, or on a (?ltto. 



.AOIIVITr.S ■ • ^ 

Use the Ideas of SP^K of 'Knowledge and SP30ULATI0K to begin 
to generalize and hypothesise, Dhis activity will begin an on- 
going gathering of information, verifying speoW of knowledge, and 
refining* alterlRg;, or disregarding speculations about Africa 
in gehexal, and Kigerife,; Kenya, and Tanzania in particular. " 

■' * . . '\ 

Tape 'large sheets of butcher papex- to the blacjcboard. If possible^ 
use large rolls of different cclcra so that specks are on pne color 
and speculations' are on another color. 

'Tell the students that we are going to list all of our species of 
knovfledge about Africa. Bach contributor will write his or her 
speck of knowledge on the speck paper in felt tip pen, Mo oomnentB 
will be^made about any a peck of knowledge. There are no right or 
wrong contributions, and the contributione can be feet or fiction. 



When the specks of knowledge have been listed, students will then 
-try to write speculations related to the^se specks of knowledije. 
These lists will be posted for the duration of the unit and will 
sarve 'as a focus of inquiry instruction. . 

Ask students if they thlAk all -of their specks of knowledge are 
facts, * . 

Where did they obtain their specks of ■w:iiowledge? 

Are the specks, accurate, verified, reliable , information? 

If some of the specks are not facts but misinformation, what does 
that say about our speculations? 

Where do people* get lnaccura:te 6r partial specks of knowledge? 

.^h&t might happen if ' we have just a speck of knowledge? .. , 

How might people use inaccurate speqka of knowledge? , 

What are some oonse(iuences of uj^ing inaccurage specks of knowledge?. 

How should we find out wheth.er or not our specks of knowledge, are 
accurate? . ^ 

0 

How can we know if our sources of information are reliable? What 
quiestions should we ask about sources of . information? ' 

We might ask WHO(Afrlcan, reporter, historian, traveler, etc.}, 

rfHEN( copyright), and r/HY( purpose), 
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AOTIVIXy 3 

student? will olassify specks of knowledge and speoulatlons. 

Ask students what categories are missing if we want to really 
understand Africa and its people. Add categories so the list is 
fairly complete* These categories can be later used to formulate 
Environment — ; Problems=Oultures. ^ r ' 

*■ • , 

This list of specks and speculations will be the focal point of 
inquiry instruction. As we learn about Africa and its people » 
specks will be modified or crossed off the list if found to be 
untrue. Tentative words will be added to speculations, and they 
too will be altered or crossed off until, at the end of our unit, 
we have on],y accurate information and generalization^, Saoh time 
a speck has been verified as fact, it will be written on an inde± 
card, categorized, and placed in a data bank for student use. Students 
will also be keeping a notebook in which verified information will 
be k^t. This notebook will be used for many tests which 
encourages students to keep a well-organized notebook. 
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AOTIVIIX 4 . 

Use information from pretests from Activity I* Students should 
have already learned about stereotypes during our group guidance 
activities and short story unit. Review if necessary* 

Ask students if they can identify any stereotypes from the 
tab\llated lists. Oan they add any stereotypes tiiat people often 
have when thinking or talking about Africa? 

Where do these stereotypes oome from? 

(A collection of cartoons » phantom comic strips, or larsan movies 
oan be used to examine stereotypes and sources). 

Vhat should^e do about stereotypes? 
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AOTIVITX 5; aive Btudents oopl«8 of poeme by two Harlem 
Renalsaanoe poets. Read poems aloud. 

What is Airloa to me: 
Ooppor sun or scarlet sea,. 
Jungle star or jungle traok, 
Strong bronzed men, or regal blaolc 
Women from whose loins I sprang 
when the birds of Eden sang? 

Oountee Oullen 

4> ' 
l'v9 known rlvsrB! 

I've known rivers ancient as the world and older than the 
flow of hu^an blood in human veiiis. 

My soul has grown deep like rivers. 

I bathed in the Euphrates when dawns were young. 
I built my hut near the Ocngo and it lulled mt to sleep o 
. I looked upon the Nile and raised the pyramids above it,> 
I^heard the singing of the Mississippi when ibe Lincoln 

went down to Hew Orleans, and I^ve seen its muddy 

bosom turn all golden in the sunset. 

I We 4nown rivers: 
Ancient I dusky rivers. 

My soul has grown deep like rivers. 

Xiangston Hughes 

Who are these poets? 
How do they see Africa? 

Why do you think they have the feelings they do? 
Do you think their perceptions are accurate? 
What mental maps do they have in their minds? 

Depenxilng upon the students, a dlsou8sii.^n of the Harlem Kenuissanoe 
writers might be in order. 

# 

ACTIVITY: Students will write u poem Africa or Africa is. 
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ACTIVITY 5: Show a nontage of slldos (cities, villages, houses, 
people, markets, festivals, etc.) with tape of 
Afrloan traditional and modern musio. The montage 
should indioate diversity, rural and urban, tradltl 
and modern, North, Sast, West, isind South Africa. 

Ask students to write down os many things as they oan remember 
after viewing montage* 

Why do they seem to remember certain things? 

Ask students if they want to alter any of their speoke or 
speoulations that are posted in the room. Make appropriate 
changes or additions. 

Discuss why changes were or were not made. 

Students should- define the foUowincc words: 

^ diversity 
rural 
urban 
, traditional 
modern " 
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ACTIVITY 7 

Sstabilsh the size of the. continent of Afrloa: Compare studentd* 
pretests comparing size of Afrloa and the U.S. with overhead 
projection which places U.S. and China Inside the continent. 

Why are we often uncertain about the size of places outside, 
of the U.S.? 

Give each student an outline map of Africa, a clear acetate sheet 
or a piece of slranwrap, and marlcers. 

Locate equator and draw on outline map. 

Locate oceans and label on outline map. 

Locate major rivers and label on outline map. 

Based on the above Information, students will predict climate 
regions an* Araw and label on their acetate overlay or on the 
siranwrap. 

Give students a second overlay sheet. Students will predict 
vegetation areas ,and label on overlay* These predictions will be 
based on the climate predictions. Establish the notion that 
climate Inflttettoes vegetation. 

Discus^ reasons for student predictions. 



ACTIVITY 8 

Using source books, students will place major landforms on their 
original outline maps. 

Discuss how landforms affect climate and vef^etatlon. 

Ask students what else might affect climate and vegetation, 
(winds, altitude, rainfall, soil) 

Establish that climate, weather, soli ^ vegetation, and landforms 
form the natural environment. "How does enolronment affect people? 
rfhat problems might the environment cause? 



ACTIVITY 9 

Using sourcebooks students will compare their predictions with 
actual maps of vegetation and climate regions. 

Students will make a map of climate regions and a map of vegetation 
regions for their notebooks. 

Large maps that were made In previous yeq.rs will be posted In 
classroom. 

15 
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AoiiviTy lb 

students will look at a map of average rainfall and charts 
showing rainfall distribution. Students will compare rainfall 
in Africa to rainfall in Xlliuois. Through discussion and 
reading students will realize that climate is more likely 
determined by amount of rainfall rather than temperature. 
Length of growing season is not as relevant as wet and dry 
season. 



Wind systems should be studied. This could be done, through ^ 
the science class. Emphasis should be placed on the effect 
of wind on enviroximent. 

Inquiry into tropical soils and their effect on agriculture 
and people. Again, this could be done through the science 
class. 



Using cliuiate and vegetation maps, InfQrmation on rainfall and 
tropical soils, students will predict population distribution ' 
(using terms sparse and dense) and possible occupations of 
people in different areas of Africa. 

i4ake additior^s and corrections to specks and speculations. 

Begin working with formula B — P=0= to list factors under 
envlron^iient, problems caused by environment, and possible 
solutions (culture ) . 

ASIIVITY 11: .:a;cology slides. These same slides will^be used as 
a post-test at the end of the unit. ^ 

For each slide, students will describe what they se-e (envijonment). 

Students will predict problems that night be caused by the 
• environment. 

Students will predict whether or not the area would be sparsely 
or densely populated. 

Students will predict what the people do who live in the region, 
the types of nouses in which they might live, the social 
organization that they might have developed (family and community 
organization, things or ideas that might be important to the 
people (values), and any other aspeots of culture that students think 
might be reasonable. 

I . » 

Students could work in small groups to compare and discuss their 
^^edlctlons. 

The slides could be shown as a method of teaching the students 
ajout certain areas and how different cultures developed in a given 
region. 

.16 
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A0II7ITT 12 

Students will use sourcebooks to desoribe arid locate deserts, 
rainforests, and savanna regions of Africa. These descriptions 
will be written In student notebooks. 

Students should discover that savanna regions, not rain forests, 
oak 3 up the majority of Africa. 

Inquiry question: African rain forests used 'to attract big game 
.^huntersi. Students should find information to support or refute 
this statement. 

A0TI7ITY 13 

Using an opaqr^ orojector, show a map of Africa 1000 years ago, 
a map of Africa in 1880, a map of Africa In 1914, and a map 
of Afi-lca today. 

Students will write generalizations based on maps. Possible 
generallzaUons: English, French, and •c'ortugese might be spoken 
In Africa. Today there are more than 50 countries. Boundaries 
have changed. Africa was colonized at one time. 

Using an opaque^ projector, show a map of language families and 
a map of ethnic groups. Students will write generalizations 
that they think can be^ supported by the maps. (Modern boundaries 
do not appear to correspond with ethnic boundaries. Africa Is 
a diverse continent. ^ Many lahguages are spoken In Africa. There 
are many different groups In Africa. 

Students will write a hypothesis to explain why they. think that 
the modern boundaries exist and why these boundaries seem to be 
different from boundaries 1000 years ago. Students will be asked 
to consider cause and effect of these boundaries. The cause 
will be represented by their hypotheses and the effect will be 
written. In the form of a speculation. 

Students will write speculations concerning language groups and 
ethnic groups. Add speculations to wall chart. 



ACTIVITY 14 

Since we have discovered that Africa is a large and diverse 
continent, ,how might we divide Africa Into regions of study? 
Discuss why students would divide the continent In these ways? 

Tell studants we will be studying Africa south of the Sahara, or 
sub-Saharan Africa. Why?(the Sahara Desert Is a natural barrier.) 
What do they thlhk rAght have been the relationship between Sub- 
Saharan Africa and Afrlou north of the Sahara? 
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AOTIVITY 15 

Pass out copies of TRAVOOA travel guides to Africa and liorth Africa. 

Pour arias of Africa are described .as : "the west with Its exciting 
tribal life; the east with Its teealng herds of wild animals; 
the south with Its sophisticated cities; and the historically rich 
Sahara regions of the north." 

Why do you- think Africa was divided Into these four regions? 

4 

Viho do you think wrote the generalizations to describe these regions? 

Do you think Africans would describe the regions In the sane way? 

As we begin our study of Africa, keep these descriptions In liilnd. 
Your job la to alter these descriptions so that they are' more 
accurate and to try to decide how an African might describe his or 
her country and region* 

Discuss the words tribe and tribal ; |.lfe as pejorative or downgrading 
terms, pp. 171-172 in THE WAYS OF MAN shbuld be used. "An African 
Chief Speaks" is a good treatment of the use of the word tribe 
and makes the point that we do not use the word when describing 
groups in \^estem culture. 

.ACTIVITY 16 . . 

"These new African states are dedicated to modern development, 
and old traditions will not long remain. Therefore, now la the 
time to visit these- people before the vestiges of a primitive 
culture are eradicated forever." from THAVOOA TXaV3l GUIDi. TO 
AFRICA AIsJ) KOATH AFRICA. 

. What speculations Is this writer making about African cultures? 

V/hat specks of knowledge Is he"or^^he usln^ to u-tke these speculations? 
Jo you think tills statement Is accurate? 

' Discuss the word orijaltlvg . What other word might we use Instead 
of the ?e;5oratlve wo>rd jirlmltlve? 

rthiit are your reactions to visiting tiiiese people before "their 
prlinltlV3 culture Is eradicated forever?" 

What might cause a change In traditional cultures? 

Who do you .frilnk might change :iore quickly or be more receptive to 
change? 

'What kinds of changes do you think you can .jredlot for Africa? 
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SUPPLEMENTARY ACTIVITY 

South Africa: a discussion based on Last Grave at Dimbaza . 
"Tell Freedom" and "Let Me See Your Pass, Kaffir" can be 
read in preparation for the film Last Grave at Dimbaza. 
Spe, Suggestions for Use of Supplementary Student Resources 
for resource material on South Africa. "Tell Freedom" and 
"Let Me See Your Pass, Kaffir" > are found in Through African 
Eyes , by Leon E. Clark (editor): Volume II. From Tribe to 
Tovn : Problems gf Adj us tment . 

Resource people from the African Studies Program should be 
utilized during the discu8s4.on of this film. This is such 
a powerful film. A follow-up activity would be to collect 
supplies for displaced children in Southern Africa. 

Letter writing activities might aleo be used as a follow-up. 

Students might assess their own feelings and look more closely 
at racial equality in the U. S. 
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gaa^ Afriog Ij: Oolour . »i/rltton for British stadents. 
Tnterestlrii; for Its point of view. Oan be used as rasource 
for Masai settlenent. Available fro.-a African Studies Program. 
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Oan be used to formulate hypotheses. Use for; 
exerolses in picture reading, writing captions, 
and writing descriptions. 

Hecommend subscription to Africa News. Weekly newsletter 
for student and teacher use. , 



aasouitc^s to bs ?REViawEJD . . 

Buchl^, Snecheta, Second Olass Oitizen . New York: 1975. 

The Slave Girl. New York: 1977. ' 

c 

Bride Price . 

flnecheta Buchl is a Nigerian novelist who ftlso writes 
children's books. 

Crane, Louise. Kg. Afriofi: Prof lies of Kodern African rtomen. 
Philadelphia: Lipplncott, 1973. 

Aocompllshmehts of 13 women from< Ghana, South Africa, 
Liberia, Sierra Leone, Kenya, Zambia, and Malagasy, who 
are national leaders in their countries. ' 

Kennerley, K.iren. The Slave Who Bought His Freedom , itouiano's 
Story . New York: ihAtton, 1971. 

h. simplified vers.lon of the eighteenth century autobiography 
written by a Mgerlan about his capture and life in 
the West Indies, U.S., and England. 

OJlgbo', A.O. Young and Black in Africa. New York: Handom House, 
1971. 

Autobiographies of seven men '.md one woman who grew 
up in Africa f-rota the I8th century to the present. 

Pfleffer. Melissa. ChanRlng Africa Through Its Children ' s Eyes . 
Thompson, Conn: Inter Culture Associates, 1971 

Llberian school children (fourth graders) vnrote essays 
describing Llberian village life. One essay describes 
how to build a house. 

White, Jo Ann (com?.) Afrlcm Views o£ t^^ West . New Xork-: 1972, 
Anthology of writings by Africans on colonl-il experience, 
independence^ apartheid, and the future. 



FiaiODIOALS 

X - ' 

Special Issue on Africa, Social iSducatlon. Vol. 35f 2, 
February 1971. 



JILMSTHIPS ; Available from African Studies Program. 

Everyday Life in Nigeria . Filmstrip includes script. This could be- used 
ror stiuaent wrTTlng activities since no cassette is included. 
Overview of frames: compound, yams, burning bush, sorghum, 
rice, oil palms, cocoa, market scenes, mortar, guinea corn 
porridge, yam flour, village well, blaoksmlth, wood carver, 
builder, basket and mat making, dyeing cloth (adlre cloth), 
Oahun shrine, musllms at prayer, tropical problems with 
agriculture, 3:ural economy, developing economy, subs.lstance 
and export crops, water problems, crafts, marketing and trade, 
Industrial and port development. Good for hypothesizing, 
generalizing, and understanding link between climate and 
vegetation and economic crops. Also good for showing cultural 
diversity* Also shows new yam festival. 

Nigeria ; A Short Introduction . Slide set includes script. Overview 
of frames: Houses of Parliament, museum, forest region, 
palm wine tapper, grassland, camels In Kano, cattle, farm 
plots, terracing, yams, children on farm plots, fish nets, 
pe.inut mounds, markets, lorry park, compound, itflk burial 
shrines, Christmas dance, Igbo social criticism dance, masked 
dancers, Sallah Festival (>Iu3llm). This filmstrip could be 
shown first, and students could formulate hypotheses, iiveryday . 
Life In Nigeria could be shown to test these hypotheses or as 
a test. Films trips without cassettes are good tor evaluation 
purposes and ;|ror writing activities, 

FILMS: AVAILABLE FR024 AFRI0A2J ST'JJIiiS BAOHK^A, 

■J 

Benin Kingship Altual (also slide set and study guides). 

Used to show interrelatedness of art, music, and literature, 

Geiede. Kasquerede, weaving, ^divining with palm nuts, A bit 

staged, but a good film of preparation and demonstration 
of masquerede to emphasize that the masks we see are 
Just part of a masquetede and art, music, and literature 
< must be viewed In its social or religious context, 
(available on special Ipan only) 

Z2h£aXED HAxNDOUTS FROM AFRIOAK STUDI3S PAOGHAH 

"Body Ritual Among the Naclrema" (student study sheet) Satire 

oh American culture. 'She bathroom as an American shrine, iixcellent 

for teaching about "otjier" cultures. 

The Aola In. Ir>»dltlonal Igbo Society of lllgerla. 
Land and Contemporary Politics itaong the -"Pastoral Massal 
Palm Tree In .ifest African Society 
Oil Pain In u'est African »>oclety 

A resource packet of handouts will be assembled and 
Included as' -jart of this unit and will be used during 
teicher inservlce before the unit Is taught. 



3UGSSSTI0N3 PROM STUDENT SUP FLBM21ITARY RBSOUROilS: 

The Ways of Maa. This Is a much better text than the TaBA 
manualT' H Includes excellent maps and charts and graphs, 
and It also makes use of exerpts from literature by Africans, 
and poems by »:ifrioan i;ioets. 

» . . - 

Page 149 — Basic comparisons, map and bar gr^iphs. 

150.-155— -SJxc ell ent maps and graphs for climate and vegetation ^ 
and ninf ill, 

158-159— Descriptions of East African highlands in Kenya an* 
rainforest. 

156-157 -Pictures and places game. ^ ' 

160— Draught on the Savanna, from Things Pall Apart. 

161— "Raln-K«ikl,ng Litany" 

162— Description of Kalahari Desert 
16A-168— Rich Land? Poor Land? Map of tsetse fly area. 

166— map of mineral resources 

167- I69— peoplg 

170— languages • 

. "iin African Chief Speaks (about tribes) 
173— farming people 
183— read pictures 
186 

187— Afikpo Ibo 
193— Yoruba 

X97— Pastoral people , . -r ^ \ 

199 — "Lopoi^e, a Boy of Dodoth (cattle people in JgtyidaJ 
211— Pamlly and Kinship . - 

213— Land and ancestors 

215— "Porefathers" poem 

216- 217— Marriage from Things Pall Apart 
218— age groups, age-village system ^ 
221— education within family 
234 — using evidence to draw conclusions, Deduotiv^ reasoning. 
247-251— "School for Peter" from TeU^Prgedom by Peter Abrahams. 
258 from A wreath for Udomo . by Peter Abrahams. 

reabtion to be educated by Europeans. 

T0DaY*3 .jOHLi) IN FQ0US --Thi8 book is for better readers. 
Can be used for introducing myths and stereotypes. 

Map and sketches of vegetation regions. 
Mention of flag in Nigeria. Green background with 
white mosquito in center, "a symbol for the climate, 
keeping white iJufopeans from settling In W, Africa. 
Southern Africa. Some problems with treatment, 
i.e., even under apartheid, Africans are better 
oft economically than th^s people. This does not 
make up for lack of freedom. It is questionable 
whether they are better off economically, 
Agrlcultur-Al and mineral resources 

cowpnrlson of Africin soulpture .'ind Italian, tflodigllanl 



p. 11 
p. 10 



p. 29 



p. 92 
p. 113 
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Africa ! "^outh of the Sahara . For bett?r reader, irrologua Is 
good for dlspeiTlng ayths. / . 

p. 13— good' maps (rainfall and physical features * , 

p. 27— map of population density l-^nguage f =imllies ^ , 

p. 43 — slave trade 

0. 54— Africa in 1830 ." > , 

0. 56— teumah, right to decide own destiny, 
p. 59— Africa in 1914 ^ . 
57-6l^-0olofti.il anprbftches 
59*70— SQuth -vfrlcin racial policy 

71 "Life Between Two ''orlds," vl-iSi-A. student. 

72 Cleaning of tribe . 

75 Two ^*Srioan Oomraunities • . 
76-77 Yoruba Way, "diagram of compound 
78-79— Aoholi , diagram of homestead 

79 functions of descent groups ^ 

82 traditional marriage 

83 polygeny and fchildren' 

85 X urban Africa - 

86 Vest A/rioan cities 

87 vihite Man s city 
39 ' migrants 

91 cost of opportunity ■ , 
94 rsligibn and .arts 
102-103 African drts 

106-107 Problem?* of nation building. Bxamols of Nigeria. 
"116 " Nigerian Ohildreh's Song (going to class with clean 

hands ,and faces ! ) 
146-147 Africa— Sleeping Giant" by Langston Hughes 

Afro-^Asian Oulture Studies . Includes plateau topography and 
.explanation, includes maps,, rivers, mountains, deserts, lakes. 
This book is good' for data g'athering. 

p. 145- Descriptions of xtift valley, rainforest, savanna, 
and deserts. 

I46r cllrmate and rainfall ■ • 

147- good map of climate zones 
149- languages 

151- iflarrlagfe and family ' 

152- "tribalism" discussion 
15^4-r3ligiou8 beliefs 

155- "if able to understand why people believe . . . 
* beliefs make more sense." 
. 157 art 

.158 characteristics of African sculpture 

159 types -of masks 

159-64— history ar.ii kingdoms , . 
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167 spread of Islam 

168 arrival of iJuropeans 

169 slave trade 

171 opened to .jestarn world 

174 iirojfean Imperialism 

175' how liii;)9i'iall3m changjd Africa 

130 , Today— i^roblen^, of Independence 

181 Apartheid ♦ . 

182 Bantu ^Authorities Act, ilducatlon Act, general laws of 
apartheid, 

185 ioonomy, -agriculture 

186 problems : . 
137 resources 

189. use, of resources,' desire for independent development, 
vhy. industry has not developed 

191 development of trade \r • 

192 summary of key ideas 

196 Pitogram Sxercise— -Kikuyu homestead— agree or disagree 
V with given statements 



x 
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SUPPL^fiMiNTAxlY aOTIVITY ON M.ii<Ki)TS 

'Show slides of markets from Turkey, Greece, Mexico, and old 
outdoor market In Boston before rennovatlon, and African 
markets. Show the slides rapidly so that students can't 
identify people. 



Where would we find outdoor markets? 

What functions do markets serve? r - 

What similarities in iiiarkets did you note from seeing slides? 
Are markets and supermarkets incompatible? E6 supermarkets 

t^ke over the functions of markets? 
«here would we find the most resistance to a change in the 

uarkot system? 

s 

.Article "Earners Market s;onies to Urbana^" ^ ^ws Gazette . July 2, 1979. 

How is Urbana*3 farmers market similar to markets in Africa? 
How are they different? 

Why would these markets be gaining in popularity? 
What functions do these markets serve? 
Do you think these markets ar« juat fads? 
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"INTRODUCING AFRICA IN THE CUSSROOM" 
An Instructional Unit for Seventh Grade Social Studies 

Part II 
by 

Karen S. McKenzie 
Jefferson Middle School 
Champaign, Illinois 



\ 



This teaching unit on Africa was developed as part of 
an inter-disciplinary workshop project in African curriculum 
development held on the University of Illinois Urbana- 
Champaign campus in the summer of 1979. The workshop project, 
which was funded by the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
was carried out from 1977-80 and was integrated into an on- 
going program of outreach services offered to teachers nation- 
wide. For further information on teaching aids^^available 
through outreach services, contact: 

Outreach Director 
African Studies P-^-ogram 
1208 West California, #101 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 
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Let It ao 
LQt it Oomt 



Brother from the west 
(How can we explain that 
The world does not end at 
nor at the stream which ma 
nor in the sea 

in whose vastneSB you sometlmeB think 
that you disoovered the meaning of thef infinite. 



|e 
Is 



fur b: 
feshol 
tlie bor 



Sthe: 
of yi 
)r of 



[ur house 
ur country 
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Part I Is a general overvle.w which initiates some data 
gathering, olas.slfylng, generalizing, and hyoothesizlng. These 
activities have been arranged in a sequential way because the 
activities tend to build upon previous activities. These 
aotlvitles, however, may be used out of order, may be used. to 
supplement a text, or may be supplemented by other* activities. 
Since this unit is Intended to be taught by an interdisciplinary 
team, many of the activities could be done by a team pf two, 
three, or four of the teachers during blocks of time rather than 
during arbitrary class* periods. Some of. the activities could be 
done b/ the language arts teacher while the social studies teacher 
was doing other activities Just as long as students had the 
necessary introductory activities first. Blocks of time seem 
jiore apcropri&te so that the introduction can be completed in 
a reasonable auount of time. Of course, the team structure, 
time allotment, and Individual teachers will determine how these 
activities are used. 

Part II Is intended to sup clement those activities tuklae; 
plaod in the social studies classroom. They should be coordinated 
if possible, so that the students are not reading Burning Grass , 
f-or example, while studying the Kikuyu. The activities for 
proverbs and dilemma tales should be used first to give the 
social studies teachers time to provide some background before 
having the students re^d llter».ture about a certain ethnic group. 
Team teaching allows this coordiriatlon to work more smoothly than 
if tii'i' iCtivlti-ju 'uv; t.;Uiht in Isol.iti'jn, 
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The art unit prepared by Kay Oreutzburg will bis uaed 
along with this literature unit and Integrated with the literature 
where appropriate. The weakest part of our unit Is ausIo. Here 
specific actl Itles need to be developed before our unit Is taught 
durlng^'-the 1980-81 school year. For the purpose of this project, 
music will be used In terms of Its function in the performanoe of 
oral narratives. Art, music, and oral literature will be. 
presented as integrated expressions of culture, none of which 
appeal^ in isolation in African ^Iture. Thus, all three will bo 
Integrated when possible and will be brought together in the 
culalnating activities., 

I have tried to include several examples for aaoh type of 
literature used. The utilization of the literature will be 
determined by the amount of time allotted by the team. Therefore, 
1 have arranged the material not In terns of days, but in terms 
of activities which can be used in various ways. 7or example, 
not all of the dilemma tales need to be used. Also, I will be 
adding stories, poems, and novels as I review the additional 
sources listed In the bibliography. This unit is simply a 
beginning and intended to show how African literature can be uded. 

The major problem with the African oral literature Included 
In most anthologies Is that we are getting only the plot skeleton 
devoid of the elements which make the stories so culturally rich* 
These stories can be used, but one must be aware that the stories 
have often been altered by those who collected thnni, certain 
biases of the collector may be present, and t.ie stories are not 
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vepresentatlve of the Afrloan oral tradition of literature. 
If used alone, they present a false picture to students. 
One must be cautious when trying to generalize or compare 
African literature to literature of other countries. Some 
of the stories which seem to parallel stories from other 
cultures, may In fact be stories told to the people by 
missionaries. When ifesterners go to Africa to collect 
stories, Africans may Indeed tell some of the atorle^ told 
to then by mlBslcnarles as part of their oral tradition. 
Caution and further study are the only safeguards when 
trying to teach this unit. One must try to present literature 
by Africans rather than just stories collected by Westerners. 
By searching for additional literature, I hope to eventually 
replace the dependency on the use of anthologies with more 
authentic African literature. 
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?AHT II 



f 



AOTIVITY 1 



Brother fron the west— - 

(How can we exDlam that you are our brother?; 

The Vbrld does not end at the threshold of your house 

n^r at the> stream which marks the border of your country 

nor In the sea 

in ifhose vastness you sometimes think 
that you discovered the meaning of the Infinite, 

Prellmo 

from If Yqu Want to Know Me 



The African 



by Klchael Del Anang 
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TheyNthought I didn't count 
and pushed me round and round 
From place to place: 
They leaked at my face, 
and my klriky hair, and wouldn't- share 
Mankind's good fare 
With me; 

V African, • , 

And yet I held my ground, 

Although In chains I was bound; 

I strove against odds. 

And prayed to my gods ; 

I rose above shame and grief ; 

Their scorn was brief: 

'I-*m great 

I'm- African 

from RaSQuroea for Teaching Chil dren About 
Africa 



'ife look across a vast continent 
And blindly call It ours. 
You are not a country, Africa, 
You are a concept, 

Fashioned In our minds, -each to each. 

To hide our separate fears. 

To dream our separate, dreams. . 



from The Ways of Man 

j^tflntroductlon to Many Oultures 
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If we want to Icnow Africa from the Inside and through African 
eyes, what might these three poets want us to keep in mind? 

To tfhob does Vthey refer in the second poem? 

How' can ^W4 avoid being they while reading and studying 
African literature? 
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"Body Ritual Among the Naoirema" 

This lesson is included in the A frican Studies Handbook for 
Elementary a nd Secondary School jTaaoh era . University of 
Hassachusetts/Worcester Teacher Oorps . 

It is also available from the Bobbs-i^Ierrill Reprint Series #3165 
for ^.25. 

Student copies of "^ody Ritual Among the Naoirema" or copy of 
African Studies H andbook . . Student Study Sheet for "Body 
Ritual Among the Naoirema." 



FOLLOW UP ACTIVITIES: 

1. ilake a list of those things which you believe' represent 
American culture. Number from I-IO the'lO most descriptive 
characteristics of American culture. 

\ . . ' 

What words and/or descriptions make "Body Ritual Among the Naoirema 
seen like a foreign culture? 

What often keeps people from understanding other people's culture? 

2. Write a description of American culture for an African 
student who has never visited the U.s>, / ^ 

What are some problems with describing American culture? 

3. in your opinion, what makes an American different from 
an African? 

4. 7hat should we keep in mind when studying "other" cultures? 
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Who are you and who would you be In Africa? 

in pripkrktlorfbr'a^^ names and naming 

ceremonies, 8t^4.9?tJ9-|?h^9^4: following ae homework: 

Student will try to give the meaning of his/her name 
rfrlte a brief description of hla/her family 
Li^t'*' List' Ano est or.8 

List valueslwhaV IS important to you and your family) 
.<;o/r•4^l^yp!UUP^ya}J«^^ the same as your^ family s,- 

IcSor,,r tpwn^ln stats, 

"The Case of the Akan of Ghana" will be used to Introduce 
students to thft; l^portanos of names In rfest Afrlc*. 

Several good sources could be used In addition to the AJcaa 
of Clhfuaa,,: 3sei.i»lJ)licgr*pby^Pr; booJcf for names. ^ 

"Thr-ffiSittg Ojremc^y 0^^^ People of Northern Slsrre Leone 

(handout from .th^^;A£|^la^in StudMs Oentsr) sjof !'Ii^s O^ss, of ,^hs 
„itfbOn<^'AgsrlaVjiS^^^^ St,uSss,Jro|rap wf^^food 

"sSriS.^hs^C&ia^^ Shjtt studying 

"%e'-^gl)0. In addition, 1 have sent for a toruba naming ceremony. 



If all 'teacher^ -bit the team did the aotlvlty on names and 
naming ceremonies, one period rather than one entire day could 
be used. . Ohaptpr one from Roots could be used as a follow-up 
tor "the rbudeht hpnewprlc assignment. Uslng"The Oase of the Akan 
o/tthuliW," «tui a hew name to be used until 

Ve stutiy iJhe Toruba. Students oax\ make name tags and use 
their African naiae and their list name on all papers to be handed 
In. An Important question to ask students Is, "JO you think 
that everyone In '>'est Africa follows the same rules for naming 
their children?" Also, the students should speculate as to 
whether they think that naming ceremonies are a part of every- 
day lAfe In Africa today. 
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Ask atud exits for exafflples of traditional Amerloan stories. 

ta^l, tales, fairy tales, fables, myths, legends) 

Froiin^ where did we get these stories? 

When did you first read or hear these stories? 

Why >rez*e. you told stories? 

What kinds of literature do you think we would find In Afrloa?Why? 
Wliat might be the purpose of African literature? 

Tell studsnts that we are golx4 to begin our study of African 
literature through the oral tradition of literature. ' Slsouss 
the reasons for an oral tradition and the funotlon of oral 
literature— to soolallze children, to pass on cultural traditions, 
to teach a lesson. 

Students should take, notes for their notebooks. 

Ask students to write down as many proverbs as they can. 

Who uses proverbs? Why do people use proverbs? 

J91isoUs« lityrar mefnli;ut and symbolic meaning* Srsnslate some of 

the proverbs, ^overbs are good sources for studying figurative 

language. 

How might proverbs be used In Africa? ^ 

What might we learn about Africa by, studying proverbs? 

PROVERBS ON PR0V2IRB3 ^ _ 

« 

Proverbs are the daughters of experience. (Sierra I^wne) 

A proverb Is the horse of conversation: if ths conversation 

lags, a proverb will revive It. (Joruba) _ /v«t^,>..) 
A wise man who knows proverbs, reconciles difficulties. i*2JJ^?Y«t.tih»^ 
A counsellor who understands proverbs soon sets matters right. Ucruba^ 
Popoverbs are the palm-oll with which words are eaten, uboj 

ft 

Discuss what these proverbs on proverbs tell us about the Importance 
of proverbs In African culture. 

Why are the two Xoruba proverbs above (a wise man ... and a 
counsellor . • . ) so similar? Through dlacuaslon, students 
should be made aware of the fact that tnese proverbs have been 
translated and some of. the cultural details may be missing or 
unclear because of the translation. This point must be reiterated 
throughout the unit on the oral tradition of African literature. 
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▲ Seleotlon of African Proverbs: 
Tulanl 

He who waits will see what is in the grass. 

He who asks questions seldom goes astray. 

* On the day of death there is no doctor. 

There is no tiredness while there is life. 

Even a rich and uell-dressed man of servile origin will 
still only be a slave. 

Nigeria 

* ■ 

He who wishes to barter, does not like his own .property. 

Seeing is better than hearing. 

Evil knows where evil sleeps. 

^'^e who is sick will not refuse medicine. 

A wealthy man will always have followers. 

The jdying man is not saved by medicine. 

Some birds avoid the water; ducks seek it. 

The day on which one starts out is not the time to s ;art 
ones preparations. 

The house roof fights the rain» but he who is sheltered 
ignores it. 

Since he has no eyes, he says that eyes smell bad. 

He who is being carried does not realize how far the town 

He' who runs from the white ant a\$iy stumble upon the 
stinging ant. 

The stone in the water does not know how hot the hill is, 
parched by the sun. 

The one-eyed man thanks God only when he sees a man who is 
totally blind. 

Someone'.elsis legs do you no good in traveling. 

Fine words do not produce food- 

If the bull would throw you, lie down. 

The bird flies high, but always returns to earth. 



^ If you rl8« too early, the dew will wet you, . 

When the mouse laughs at the eat, there is a hole nearby. 
' Children of the same mother do not always agree. 

What the child says, he has heard at home, 
•^-f you fill youir mouth iith a razor, you will spit blood. 
Not to )Enow is bad; not to wish to know is worse. 
Before shooting, one must aim. 
^e who has goods oa^ sell them. 

When one is, in trouble, one remembers aod. . 
Heat does not eat meat. 
Before healing others, heal thyself. 

A shiphered does not strike his sheep. v 
A bird oan drink muoh, but an elephant drinks .more. . 
Aorns do not grow before the head. 

If the stomaoh-aohe were in the foot, one would go lame. 
Sime destroys all things. 
Earth is the queen of beds. 
Little is hotter than nothing. 

Oz^e does not throw a stipk after the sns^ke is gone. 

One who oannot pick up an ant and wants to piok up an elephant 
Vill someday see his felly. 

TANZANIA 

Ability is wealth. 

**s who does not listen t^ an elder's advice comes to grief. 

ft 

' Where there are old people, nothing goes wrong. 

Whera there are many people there is God.. 
I . % who is expelled from his home has nowhere to go. 

I • «■ * 

■ • She good thtit befalls you is yours ana your friends; 

L the evil that befalls you is Just your own, 

E A bad brother is far better than no brother. 



lERlC 
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To BtufflblQ Is not to fall down l^ut to go forwetrd.^ 

. rfhere' elephants fight, the reeda get hurtp - 

* ' " ' \ \ ' ' ■ ' ' ' 

A brother 1r as useful as a oooklng pbt, iind a nalcihhor 

- Is^iS useful ¥13 a oooking-pot \lld« , - 

Ihp tongue haras more than the teeth. 

Dd not mend your neighbor's fenoe beifore looking, to your own. 
A sheep oannot bleat in two different places at the saii^e tims* 
3ven the night has ears. 
Everything has an end« 
* We start as fools and become wise through efperienoe. - 
Even flies have ears. ' , 

KENYA, 

thunder is not yet rain. . 

j Soon found soon lost. 

Rome affairs a^e not talked about on the public square. 

Good nillet is known at the harvest. 

A white dog does not bite ahother white dog. 

f Try this bracelet: if it fits you wear it; but if it hurts 
you, throw it away no natter how shiny. 

^ When you take a knife a.way from^ a child, -give him a piece 
of wood instead.. 



'^e who is unable to. dance says that, the yard* is stoney. 

> . .• 

One finger alonej cannot kill even -a louse. 
After a foolislydeed comes remorse. 

A man who has cnoe been tossed by a buffalo, when he sees 
a black ox, thinks it s another buffalo. ; 

who recelve&k a gift does not measure. 

^"^c who does not x^w one thing knoifs another. 

Do not say the first thing that oomes to your mind. 

Virtue is better than wealth. 

There is no phrase without a double meaning. 
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Hearts do not ms^at one anothex* like roadi^. 

One does not slaughter a oalf wefore its mother's eyes. 

Shere is no oure that does not oost. 

Seeing is different from being told. 

It is the duty of children to wait on elders , and not the 
elders on ohildren. . - 

Because a man has injured your goat, do not go out and 
kill his bull. 

A man who continually laments is not heeded. 

Talking with one another is boring one another. 

Absence makes the heart forget. * 

a. dead tree falls, it carries with it^ live one. 

(Kikuyu) Two. wives are two pots full of poison. 

Knowing too .much is like being ignorant. 

When new clothes are sewn, where do the old ones go? 

(Yoruba) iiThen the face is washed you finish at ^the chin. 

(Akan) When a fool, is told a proverb, the neaping has to be 
explained to hitn. / 

■ / 

All sunshine makes a desert. / 

An old person is nebessary in a village, 

Love your wife, but do not trust her. / 

A king is not a relative. ' ■ ^ 

••hen it is not your mother who is in danger of being eaten by 
the wild animal, the ....jitter cm wait until tomorrow. 

•»'f one does not liv« in heiven he must 'livo on earth among 
ordinary men. " ■ \ 

3Ven though you may b3 taller than your father, you still are 
not his equal. 

Five thlnf^s to make a nan c.iutlous: a horse, a woman, night, 
' a river, the forest. 

Wood may remain 10 years in the water, but it will never become 
a crocodile. . . 

•^ack of knowledge Is darker than the night, 
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Shart are thre« frlendi In lifer courage, sense, and insight. 

the man who is carried on another man's baolc does not appreciate 
how far off the town is. V ' 

r. 

The cat always eats the moUae it plays with. 

Faults are like a hill: you stand on your own and talk 
about' those of othar people. 

Bowing to a dwarf will not prevent you from standing erect again 

I will do it later on is a brother to I didn't d^o it. 

Alive he is insufficient, dead he is missed. 

When one is at^ sea one does not quarrel with the boatinm\, 

Death is like a wild animal. 

The stick that is at your friend's house will not drive away 
ihe leoprard* ' 

One who has not suffered does not know how to pity. 

If someone calls out "witch, witch," and you are not a witch 
you will not turn around. 

The man who cannot dance will say the drum is bad* 

He who hunts two rats catchee none. 

If you play with a cat, you must not mind her scratch. 

It is because of man that the blacksmith makes weapons. 

2ven the Niger River must flow around an island. 

Even the Niger has an island. 

When the drumbeat changes, the dance changes. 

A dark night brings fear, but man still more. 

If a child can wash his hands, he may eat with kings. 
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^AOTIVITJSS FOR PHOVERBS: 



Proverbs oan be studied on their own as a way to learn about 
values and culture. They oan be used again with dilemaa tale8» 
and they will be found in oral narratives and novels. They oan 
be reoalled when studying particular cultures and when loolcing 
at traditional societies and the effect of . change on these 
societies. But» It oust be remembered and stressed as Ruth 
Finnegan points out in ORAL LITiRATURS IN AFRIOA that proverbs 
have a 

situational aspect, i'roverbs are ust^d on parti oular 
occasions, by individuals in a particular context, 
and their wit, their attractiveness, their insights, 
even their meaning must be seen as arising from 
that context. 

Select a proverb' for each student in the class. These may be 
typed on notecards or typed on a ditto and cut into strips. 
A circle- discussion can be held with each student trying to 
explain his or her proverb. The student should attempt to 
explain the proverb in an African context rather than through 
American eyes. 

I 

Students may 1}e given a proverb and aslced to draw a picture 
which translates its meaning for the rest of the class. Students 
should be reminded of the differences between literal meanin^^ 
and figurative meaning. For example, the proverbs Wood may 
remain 10 years in the water, but it will never become a 
crocodile should, not be drawn as a piece of wood in the water. 
Students should then share their pictures and explain their 
proverbs'. For students who have trouble drawing, magazine 
pictures make a good substitute. « 

' students could also be asked to write a narrative to illustrate 
their proverbs.. This narrative could be first written with 
an American setting and later altered by adding an African 
setting. The narrative assi^nqient could be assigned at a 
later d.te as a test of tlia student's auiXity to create 
an Afric-'An setting, plot, char. lotersi and theme. 

Students could be asked ^to write a dialogue in which proverbs 
, would be used in oonversaHon, Proverbs are usually used by 
'adulxs, so children would not speak In proverbs to an adult. 



Certain proverbs night be chosen for the proverb of the v/eek. 
Students might try to model their behavior after the proverb. 
Students oould send eaoh other nessages through proverbs, or 
teachers and students could exchange f^roveT^ inessages. 

Students could create g^^iies using the proverbs. 

Students could ba ..islced to writ-^ a •^^vizr uslnts :i proverb 
as~'a topic sentence or vS a ollnoher sentence, 
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A STORY, A STORY 
9 

. Let It ao 
Let it Oome 

Hausa stories begin with the narrator chanting "A Story, A S^ory" 
and the listeners respond "Let It go, let It oome," (^^et it go 
XrpQ you, let it oome to us.) Aahanti storytellers begin their 
tales with "W© don't really mean to say so; we don't really mean 
to say so." This avoids giving personal offense and reminds 
the audienoa that th? person telling the story is Just a 
narrator, and if a listener happens to see himself or herself 
in one of the oharadters, one should not take out his or her 
anger on the storyteller. Hausa storytellers will often end 
a tale by saying ^' Off with the rat's head" to remind anyone 
In the audience who feels libelled to direct any anger at a rat 
since no offense was intended, Akan tales might end with 
"This ay tale, whloh-I have told, if it be sweet j if it is not 
sweet, take some elsewhere, "and let some return to me,' 

DlLKm^ IAL2S ^ ' 

Ask the students what a dilemma is. Through group discussion 
arrive at a definition for dilemma. Add definition to student 
notebook. 

Under what oonditlons do people find themselves in dilemmas? 

Tell students that they ire going t(b listen to and read some 
dilemma tales, 

Aski Why do you think that dilemma tales are important to 
African cultures? 

Through discussion or handout, it should be brought out that: 

1, dilemmas are part of oral tradition of literature 

2, in societies where there was no written law, , 
problems might be settled by the eldest member 
of the group, chief, or group of elders serving 
as a council. Recall the ^cruba proverb, 

3, dilemmas can be used to test children's memories 
and sharpen debating skilly, 

4, dilemmas can be devices for ieaohlng ethics or 
attitudes in personal relationships, 

5, dlle-ma tales must be debated vrlthln African 
cultural context, not through American eyes, 

6, .There is no right answer I 
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Students will listen to two versions of the same Hausa 

story, "Throe Sons of a Ohlef" and "A Test of Skill." 

Projeot the slide of a Baobab tree from the eoology series 

of slides from the African Studies Program while reading 

the stories* Begin by announcing, "A Story, A Story," Students 

should respond, "Let it Go, i^et it Ooae." 

"Three Sons of a Ohlef" 



"A Test of Skill" 



Ask students why these two versions are different. 

If these stories are examples of oral literature, who wrote 
then down? 

What happens to the stories when "outsiders" write down the 
stories for V/estern readers? 

i/hat do we need to know in order to understand African stories? 

After listening to the stories, students will debate the dilemna. 
The debate should ba evaluated in terps of tho students* 
abiii'tieSj tp debute in Afrlo !.n teras rjther thiu through 
their 'ruflerican eyes, . 

Having debated the "'story, students should make a list of 
.anything learned from the story pertaining to the environment 
and any cultural details learned from the story. 

students should' writi? a pirusriph eA-plsilnlTe; Va:nir :^>)l4tl',>fi bo the 
dlle::ma and reasons for making their choice, Hemind them that 
there are no right answers to a dilemma. They will be evaluated 
in terms of specif Ic -aspects of Hausa culture mentioned in 
their paragraphs, the use of tentative words when making 
generalizations, and their attempt to look at the problem 
through African eyes. 
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Show the film "The Magic Tree" fron the Afrloan Studies Proesram 
«8 an opener for dlsoussloii and inqulr/ Into f v.lly life 
In ^vfrlca and an example of a dllemna tile. 

In soci'^1 studies classes the students should already have 
discussed ".nd learned' some tilings al?QUt the Afrloan family. • 
The or' concepts to he reviewed are: extended family, 
lineage (patrilineal and matrlllneal), polygeny, age groups, > 
male and female roles In traditional societies, socialization, 
education, importance of names, traditional vs. modern 
societies, rural vs. urban societies. It Is Important to 
review the Idea that in patrilineal societies, the sons remain 
uith their families of birth whereas daughters marry into 
families but may return to their families In time o:f trouble. 
It is important to note the Importance of the woman s family 
to her children. 

The literature will be oorrQlated to the social studies as 
closely as possible, but exact correlation will probably 
be impossible. Therefore, through questipns . aid disoussion, 
student knowledge will be assessed and necessary background reading 
will aisigned. Throughout the literature sequence, ^e 
importance of the socialization of oral literature will be 
stressed even though Finnegan in Oral Literature i^i Africa 
cautions against the tendency to overstress the funotional 
importance of the African oral tradition of literature. The 
literature, liowever, will be used as another vehiol© for 
learning the concepts ^related to the African family,, values, 
roles, and socialization. The formula E-)P=Os established 
in the introduction will be utilized as one method of 
understanding why the African family functions as it does and 
why the family is so important tc Afrloan society. This 
formula may also be used to help students understand pressures 
on the family and how the extended family may change as a 
result of these pressures. 



Before viewing "The Magic Tree" 

Ask students if t.hey have trouble with their brothers and sisters. 
Does one chili In the family seem to get more attention than 
another? iiow do different Individuals react and cope with the 
problem or existence of several children in a family? Are 
all children treated equally? 

Ask students to draw a diagram of their fcimllles. (This activity 
may be done earlier in the unit and used at this time). Kow 
do you think your family compares to other families in your 
neighborhood, state r in the U.S.? 

# 

What might you do if you felt unhappy with your family or any 
members of your family? 

•Do you thlnlc th'^it it*s imoortant for the family to stay together 
no matter what the cost? Why^? How do you think an African might 
answer this question? 

is 
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We are going to see a' film called "The Wagic Tree" about a 
family In Zaire. Locate Zaire on your ntap. 



Do you think families of Zaire are similar to families in Mgeria? 

What might make them similar? 
What might make them different? 

Through discussion, students should bring out the formula 
E - / F=0= in terms of a different environment might mean 
different problems which would perhaps result in a different 
culture. Customs and traditions of different ethnic groups 
should also be discussed. The importance of :bhe African family* 
however t should be the center of discussion. Ko matter what 
structure or customs, the family is of central importance. 



View film. 11 minutes. Students should be asked to write down 
specific specks of knowledge from the film; Environment, values^ 
beliefs, problems, life in the new village. 

Homework: Write a paragraph answering questions from the film: 
"i/hy did Havungu forget those who oared for him? Why did he honor 
those who do not love him? Students should discuss the cost of 
being reunited with his family in a second paragraph. Students 
will be making speculations, but these should be evaluated in 
terms of African culture and through African eyes. They should 
consider whether or not Havungu was prepared for this reunion. 
Their clincher sentences could be a proverb or a statement of 
the theme of the film. Additional questions to think about: 
why did Havungu lose his wealth. Sid he have happiness while 
living with the princess in his magic village? 
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• 4 

Oolleot paragraphs written the previous^ day, 

JDlsouss the apeoks written down during the film. 

ifhy would -^ueiaba be loved more than Mavungu? Why might strength 
and beauty be valued? 

Speculate as to what African sooletles might consider beautiful 
and strong, ;fhat might be responsible for these values? 
Would all groups In Africa agree as to what Is beautiful ^md of 
value? .fhy? 

JDlsouss students' Ideas of the thene of the flliri. 

•irl^e and refine until acceptable, a group generalization 
concerning the Importance of the family In Africa. Vfrlte 
the generalization on the speculation chart and In notebooks. 
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StuientB will read another dllem«a. ^Ihe «»«yf liL'S, all" 
*nLM»SrUstfn SislLa ta/e Of the story. 

B^tore story: '^"'''"".^^"^'""ZLSls^t'enf ?i 6rt1aSg§t*up 
1SWejJ«pfe«.ent? '^J^f*' s «nd glvs them aw.y. 

with the idea that "o^ody could find ^y'^^-'-'Tg^-eye Is so important 
Discuss the use of fiction to * anythina of value. 

kJter'storyi Ask. ".ihat oakea this a dilemma?" 

Ust student alternatives for the jolvlng t^J^P/^^^S^,'* ^l,,r.U 

KU^WSf iX'^ChW l»S/3»^oul. dehat. 
the solutions to this dilemma. 

"A Hunter and his Son" SsiSiaiia^- ISiSESaStaa. ^ 
Discuss the importance of the first and last -sntence. before 
reading the story. 

Why begin with "a o«*ain hunter^and '""J" ,ould 
Pxom t^J.lf.i^-lfoJJt^H^S SHe'Sfowf wSich group are w. 
talkl»8 about? (Hausa) 

the previous story and film She wagxo iroo. , 

What 'sli^larltles exist ^^etween the P^^^^^^^^ ??§i%ri?( ^ 

and "Ihe ^unter and his Son? rfho mignx job y J contrast 
-be? (this eould he answered for extr^^^^ 
what you know about the ttausa oi Nigeria i*** 



Zaire. 



-4.4«v,a ft d and 10 from the worksheet 
?rgrpsritrnr?ero?re^Tili'?i^i ^-p ideas to he handed 

In. 
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MORKSaSSt FOR "TH2 HUNTSR kM HIS SON" 
1. Why did tho son leave his father? 

2, , What <iau8a values can you list frox reading this story? 

3. Mhy was it so important for the ohlef to have a son? 

Why dldn^t the ohlsf just adopt the boy as his son? 
Why pretend that tlis hoy was the ohief^a lost son? 

4. describe the tests the village used to decide if the 
boy was the king's returned son. ^fhy had the boy passed 
the tests? 

5. "If the naked man oan danoe, muoh more oan the man 
with the oloak." Translate. 

How did this help the boy oonvlnoe the councilors 
that he was the chief's returned son? 

" 6, "Only the son of a chief would display such magnificent ^ 
disregard of valuable property and life." 

^fhy do you think that a chief and his son might have this 
"disregard" for valuable property and life? 

How would other people of the village regard property and 
life? How might they have learned ^his? 

Do you think that disregard was the word used % African 
storytellers when' telling this story? 

With limited specks of knowledge, our own values, and 
a translation of this story, what speculations might 
an ^imerican make about this group of people after reading 
this story? Do you think these speculations would be 
accurate? 

7. Write an ending to the story. Try not to include your 
values, but write it from an African point of view. 

8. Under what oiroumstances might this story be told? 

9. * What might this story be intended to teach? 

10. Write two generalizations which might explain Hausa ideas 
about family. 

Write at least two questions you would want to ask an 
African friend about this story. 
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^'Ingratitude" and orooodile story from HOOTS. 



1. Head story from Root®, pp. 7-^8. Uisousa Mandlnka storytelling. 

2. i>l80U8s whether or not gratitude Is often repaid with 
Ingratitude or good Is repaid with bad In African 
cultures, In American cultures. Where would this more 
likely to be true— In rural or urban settings, In 
traditional or modern settings? 

3. A studenVor the teacher will, read the story "Ingratitude" 
to the -jdass. vThx stories should be read aloud as often 
as posilble* since we are dealing with oral literature. 
Haying students reading stories silently to themselves 

±8 an artificial setting for these stories.) 

4^ Have students make a list In notebooks of any specks of 
\ knowledge gained from the story. 

\ Bxtra credit: Find a proverb or make up a proverb that 
\ might be appropriate for this story. 

5. ^Oiw do we know that this is a Hausa story? If it la a 
Hat^a story, how should we have begun the story? . 

6. HebaVe which of the three— the snake, the man, or the 
heronNwere the most ungrateful. "All three al,lke brought 
final death to the woman. All three repaid good with evil." 
Were all. three equally to blame? 

7. Oreate a situation In an African setting where someone 
would f ind i^lther of these stories appropriate to teach 
a lesson. \ » ' ' 



"The iting of Wrestlers," the King of Bowmen, and the King of Prayer" 

1. A student or the teacher will read the story to the class. 

2. Students Villi debate the question of which man had crossed 
the river In a way which excelled the others. 

3. HOMSWORK ASSIGMENT: Write a paragraph In which the student 
explains his or her choice of which uian excelled and why 
Ills :aethod would bo praised by others. 

The students should write a second paragraph In which they 
deuionstrate how the method of crossing the river could 
b& applied to a different problem. This problem must have 
an African setting and characters , and the problem must \)e 
a logical African problem. 

4. UtRX 0H2DITI Find a proverb that might be ap aioable to this 

problem. 

9. Students should make a list of specks of knowledge about the 
Hausa gained frorc this story. These will be checked and 
reused as more reading about the Hausa is done. 
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^ SXHOZNO SALDS 

this tor«ward are the Importanot of the storyteller , the 

role or the audlenoe, beglnnlngt and endlnga^ types of stories/ 

iQportanoe of mime, and the use of the voloe» She oontrolling 

Idea Is that ao-oalled primitive oral literature is in faot 

a rioh tradition of literature presented by storytellers (mostly 

non-prof essionsl) and by people who have listened to stories* 

The Introduction to Sinaing Taiei of Africa will be presented 
to the studente. The important iddas fron this introduction 
are; the listener has an aotiye part^^ storytelling and may 
Join in singing, may make rhythmic sounds » may join in by 
clfiTpping or rhythmically moving his or her body. The controlling 
idea is that the storyteller is extremely important and that 
African atories are action stories that are usually told in song 
and >^ith motion. 

Remind the students of the two Hausa versions of the dileoma tale. 
Vhat were these two versions missing? 

The forms of most narratives are simply shadows of the original 
performances. We are getting only a brief plot summary without 
the richness of the music » song* and use of body movements, 
African oral literature is a dynamic oral and performing art, 

9 

s 

Students will outline the characteristics of African oral 
literature based on the foreward to Yes and Ko and the 
Introduotion to Singing Talaa, Students will also outline 
the types of oral literature and will use thla outline to _ 
classify stories throughout the unit. There will be bulletin 
board displays of book Jackets and charts and posters. Students 
will add story illustrations, charts, and posters of their own 
to the bulleUn board. 

Students will be divided into three groups. Bach group will 

read and practice one of the singing tales which will be presented 

to the olass. The three tales will be: 

"The ^ion on the Path," from The Lion on the Path and Oth ar 
African Storiea . 

^^idd en's Second Adventure with the Lion," from The Jisappcintad 

"Why There la Death in the World," from Singing Tales of Afrie^ 

Some liberty will be taken with the art of storytelling. Stud&nts 

L ? ?fde aware that usually a single, non-professional storyteller 
would tell the etory. In order to increase the number of student 
participants, we will utilize group performances. 

Bach group must prepare information for audience participation. 
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Students should make a bulletin board display or present a 
panel discussion after their presentation. They must Include 
•the title o'S^the story, country or grouo ol^gln, and. specks of 
knMMri .^M ipeoulatlons from the "story 1-ncludlng environment 
fsettlng), t)i«)t (ijrtfblem), cultural details, type and function 
of story, and theme. 

At least three days will be used for preparation of the stories ► 
Saoh group will meet; with the music teacher to practice the 
sdngaftom their story. The music can be taped on a cswette 
80 that: the students can sing along with the tape. If It Is not 
possible for the students to work with the music teacher during 
the schdol day, the te:Av..»er ind auslc teiohej? could work out 
some tapes for the students to use* 

One period will be spent working on mime and body movements using 
teehnlqiues learned from . Qhlld'a Play , a children's theatre group 
that did workshops and performances at Jefferson last year. 

If possible, music and musical Instruments should be presented 
prior to the practice sessions. This may ba done by the music" 
teacher with the aid of someone from the African Studies Center. 
The handoutd from the summer workshop will be utilized aa well 
asr* recordings, films, and fllmstrlps. The music section will be 
worked out In more detail before this unit is taught during 
thi^' 1930-81 school year. 

GaiDS SHEETS (SAMPLE) FOR GROUP PBRPOHMANOES 

I. Presentation (5 points each) 
^A. Accuracy of the presentation 

'B. Use of mime 

ipv mmmmm 

0 . Incorpora;:tlon of songs and chants 

. . J ).. Audience participation 

E. Character portrayal ) 
11. Discussion of Story (5 points each) 

^A, Setting (environment) 

^B. Pcrobl ems (Plot) 

p . Cultural details from story 

D. Type of story and function of story 

__3. Possible lessons, vilues^^or proper ways of behaving (theme) 



40-50 points 
30-59 points 
20-29 points 
10-19 points 



A 
B 
0 
D 
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NOTiSS F&OK "KIJ»3i\*S SjJOOND AJVililTURii v.IIH THi) LIOlJ" Barl or Central 

Po33tl>:.e .characters: 

Harrator \ 
LoglXisuk-Kidden's younger brothe:i^ 
Kldden 

Hon \ 
Konyl— Kldden *s husband ^ 
tortoise 

Oborus to sing the sounds of the hell 

Plot: Kon/1 already had two wives wh^n he married Kidden. Ihe 
other tifo wives hated Kldden, and they\ would sabotage everything 
that Kidden did in ordnr to make her Ibok like a ba^ wife, i^idden 
decided to run away to live by herself and called her brother 
-t^ drive her cattle for her. While Kidden and her brother were 
camoed, a lloh came to Kidden s doer and ^ sang for her to open the 
door. Before Kidden could open the d.oorf\ Logiliauk sang out a 
warning. This continued until .the lion put a magic bone in the 
cooking pot. This bbne stuck in Logilisuk's throat so that it 
became more difficult and then impossible for him to sing out the 
warnings against the lion. Ihe lion gained access to Kidden 6 
house and ordered her to wait hand and foot on him. But while 
he left to hunt, Kiddan. whv knew something about magic, removed 
the bone from Logilisuk s throat and they ran away to Kidden s 
family. When they reached a river, the river promised to part 
if they promised not. to trample on the river s children. Kidden 
and Logilisuk crossed saf^y. When the lion reached the river, 
he aade the same promise but trampled the fish and armatures 
of the riVjer. The river closed and ws^shed the lion ashore. 
When Kidden reached her ' family s village everyone rejoiced. 
Konyi.,in the next village, heard the bell of his old bull. 
Konyi' had been jgrieving for Kidden and realized what his other 
tvo wives had been doing. So, he sent his other wives bapk to 
their fathers, returned the bride price, and he and Kidden lived 
happily ^er after. 

Cultural aspects of the story should be disour^sed. Audience 
should challenge or add specks of knowledge and speculations made 
by the group , 
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WOTSS FOR "TdY THSRS IS D3ATH Ih THj) ;/ORLD."- IBO fXL2 
Possible characters: 

« 

Marrator 
Tortoise 

Dog • ' . 

Chorus . 

God chose tortoise and dog to send message that no death or 
sickness would be sent to the peopld. The tortoise started 
repeating the message but walked very slowly. The tortoise 
was ahead, but the dog c^dught up and passed tortoise. Dog 
decided to nose ibout for bone in a rubbish heap and began to 
crunch on the bone (chDUUs chants the sound ot the crunching). 
Tha dog once a^^ain passed tortoise, so he lay". down in bush to 
rest. Tortoise's voice grew go f.ilnt that all he could say 
w is "i3e.th-slolcn83s-fro;a aod to man. Ihe dog was too, late, 
and not even God could, change the message. The peojpie were 
very- angry, and that Is why the dog is always found nosing 
around the roadside looking for food and crunching bid, dry bones. 

This story not only explains death' and sickness, V/hat values 
ire .passed along through thi.a story? ,What lesson could this 
story tell? 

NOTE'S FOH "THS LIOK ON THt PATH" Knranga of Hhodesla 

A man's v/ife >/ mted to go to see her mothfe'r". Her husband warned 
her not to t.ke the big path dovm in the valley because of lions. 
She had not been gone long when the husband threw down his hoe, 
picked up his mbira (a musical Instrument), end ran down the 
p'^th where he saw his wife's footprints. He saw his wife and 
the lion and began to play his mbira. The lion began, to dance 
to the storyteller s song, but everytlme the man took a step 
back, the lloh couldn't he .r the music so he step:)ed forward.'- 
The nan got tired, and he leard the voice of a rabbit. He gave 
the instrumeht to the rabbit, and while the rabbit played his 
version of the storyteller's song, the man and his wife ran down 
the path. The rabbit looked for a place to escape, and the 
lion turned around Just in time to see the rabbit disappear down 
a hole. He had thought that a man had bt3^n playing the'muslc. 

Mhat might be the function of this story? -night there be a lesson 
Involved? • , ■ 

How are women oortr'Ayed? 
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STOaifiS ?ROM XOaUBAUND 

iifhereas the dilemma stories were used as a vehlole for the 
study of the African family, the Yoruba tales of Gods and Heroes 
will be used as a vehlole for the study of religion, art, and 
the Inter-relatlonshlp of art, music, and literature* Three tales 
will be used in this unit, but more Yoruba tales must be 
incorporated* This section on Yoruba literature will be used 
in conjunction with Kay Oreutzburg's art unit. The slides and 
film of the Benin Kingship Ritual and the Gelede film will be 
used. The literature will be used to stress the importance 
of th^ people knowing the stories in order to understand the 
rituals and- festivals. It will also be stressed that art, 
music, and literature are inter-related and do not appear 

« 

isolated from their cultural context. The stories included 
in this unit were chosen because of the mention of the descent 
from the sky of the Yoruba. gods in our TaBA unit, on the Yoruba. 
They will help the students to underst^jind the purpose of 
African religious beliefs and help them to understand that 
because people practice different religious beliefs, t^ey are not 
strange. 



BACKGROUND, INFORMATION: 

Map of Yorubaland 
Introduction: The Yorubas 

The Gods, Heroes and Other Proto.gonlst3 

ACTIVITY ONi; ■ 

Song" Earth and Sky" explaining why Orun (Sky) and IleCiiarth) 
are far apart, Sarth and Sky had been equuls. ^/hen a bush rat 
was caught, >Jarth and Sky fought over j/ho was the elder. Sky 
withheld rain whloh brought drought and famine to iSarth. iarth 
sent a vulture carrying a bush rat to Sky and rain fell again. 
This song sets the stage for the importance of elders and the 
necessity of appealing to the gods in order to maintain harmony 
and thus avoid such problems as drought and famine. 
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The formula S> / P=Os can be used to Inquire about the Jforubas*-.* • ' 

Snvlronmeal^ . y Problema = Oultures 

lack of rain famine gods to bring rain and 

establish harmony. 

Background reading, lectures, handouts, and discussion on 
religion must be part of this unit. A hierarchy of gods must 
be established and the idea that lesser gods are used to 
intercede and bring harmony, ^ / • 

Literature,, religion, and ceremony are all ways to achieve 

harmony 'in an uncertain environment. If there is no rain and 

drought results in famine, it is reasonable and logical to' 

seek reasons for the problem and to try tojaolve the problem. 

Therefore, it is not strange or peculiar for the Yorubas to 

practice divination, tell stories about gods and heroes, or to 

have masqueredes aad festivals in order to maintain harmony 

and cope with their environment. 



"Descent from the Sky" 

From this story we learn the importance of yams and maize, the 
imoortance pf elders, ^nd the? importance of gods to bring harmony. 
This story explains the. origin of earth and people and the 
idea of a supreme god, Oiorun. 



NOTES FROM "DESCENT FROM THE SKY" 

Orunmila (Ifa) eldest son. Head future, understood secret of 
existence and divine processes of f^te. 

Obatala— king of ••riilte cloth 

ishu— nsit^r go6d or bad; chance and accident. Unpredictable. 

undersl^ood speech and langu'-ige. Trickster, messenger. 
Agcf-jo-chameleon 

Olokun— female— ruled over vast expanses of water and marshes —no 

living thing. 

The existence of man in the sky and woman in the water beloV— 
separate and apa^t« ' 

divining — pal:: nuts 

descent of orisha on cli iin of gold ;.v.de by -old3i.*ith. 
snail shell of 3 \ni, whit.: l.on to dis.jorso s .nd, blick cat for 
coTvi.-i inion, end palu nut. Becciuse, sand was scattered unevenly, 
the land created wis not entirely flat. People were created 
from clay. . Because 'Obatala drank too much palm wine, some people 
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were olsahapen. >fe was oreated* 

Tools— wooden hoe and oopper bush knife to grow millet and yams* ^ 

Obatala •Oba*- ruler, Joined by bther orlshas who were told to 
never forget their duties to humans* 

Oldliuil wa« angry, and humiliated, so ahe sent great ^ves and flooda. 

Orunmll a consulted palm nuts. Went to Ife. Because of his 
knowledge of medicine, the people asked him to stay. Other 
orishas were "taught divination, and thus, the art of divining 
has been passed on from generation to generation. 

Order Was needed as' well as an understanding of the relationship 
between people and physical World and between people and orishas. 

$h^ problem between Oiokun and ^lorUn was still not settled^ 
A contest was called to decide who had the greatest knowledge of 
cloth making. Olokun sent A^emo to tell Olorun that if her 
cloth was as magnificent as she claimed, then Olokun would enter 
the contest; Olbrun was vain and showed Agemo her beautiful cloth. 
Agemo turned the exact color of all of her cloth. She thought 
that if Agemo was only a messenger and can duplicate the color of 
her cloth, what could Olorun do? She realized the futility of 
cbmpetihg» so Olorun remained supreme. 

As a group evaluation, students will sit in a circle and retell 
the story, each student adding a detail. 

Ask thf! students what might change thesa traditional values and 
beliefs. Who would more easily change? What would most likely con- 
tinue as part of Yoruba beliefs today? 
DISCUSSION QUESTIONS: 

1. Might the fact that the wooden hoe was sent by gods explain 
the importance of traditional ways of doing things? 

2. What was the purpose of the art of divination ? What might 
be the purpose of using palm nuts for divining? 

3. Why do the peo ae believis that they need the various orishas? 

4. flight the conflict between ^lokun and Olorun help to explain 
the dominance of man and power and reinforce the feeling 

of inferiority, in the minds of women? 



S0M3 GUIJ)3LIN3S FOR FILMS: 

Look \f or divination with palm nuts. 

Why do people understand the ceremonies and masqueredes. 
Observe the cloth and weaving. 

Look for interrdlatedness of art, muslo, and literature. 

Think „about' the Ideas of the superiority of men but the 

recognition of power of women. 

What Is the purpose of ritual? 

What is the purpose of the masquer ede? 

How Are art, aiuslc, and literature p;irt of everyday lif<j? 

Specilr^te about the oontlnuity of t.iese custouus and bollefs in 

teras of changes taXlnj^ place In iVfrloa, 
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"THJS OrtlSHAS AOQUIRS THilia POWSRS" 



N0T3S FHOM STOHY: 

£vexi-Qri3ha9 appealed to Olorun or Orunmila. With powers, 
the^ would not always have to appeal to Olorun. The orlshas 
needed powers to distinguish them from humans. The peo le's 
demands were heavy. The question became how to divide the powers 
evenly, ^t was important to treat 'the orishas equally so that 
there would he harmony rather than dissension. 

Agemo 8U::gested that this distribution be left to ohanoe. So 
the powers wera thrown to earth. Sshu was the strongest and 
pushed others aside which meant that he accumulated more powers. 
People try to avoid his displeasure. Shango received the 
powa'r of the lightning bolt. Orisha Oko could make crops flourish. 
Sonponno controlled smallpox and was to be avoided. Osanyin had 
the powers of curing and divining. He became the orisha of the 
bush country and forest. 

Stress the importance of these stories as methods of passing 
on customs, beliefs, and traditions. 

Photos of Yoruba and Benin art could be used for various writing 
activities. Since photos are out of their cultural context, 
students could be asked to add cultural details. Students could 
be asked to write about the photos from various perspectives . 
in terms of the creator of the art, people using the art, 
"outsiders" viewing the art. 



DISCUSSION QU3STI0NS: 

1. Why do you think that the gods were distinguished from humans? 

2. fJhy do you think that the people felt it necessary to 
have gods to take their needs to Olorun? 

3. 'rtTiat might explain why the people " demands were heavy? 
Wch-it problems do you think they had? 

What caused these problems? 

How did the people attempt to solve these problems? 

4. now did, Agemo 's solution to distributing powers avoid 
disharmony? 

5. -Oo you think it Is possible for all people to be equal? 

Students could be asked to write a story with an African setting 
in which at least one of the Yoruba gods is a character. 

"SOnlTilHING FROM IFE" 

ii'OTilS: All were equal and all hud every tiling they wanted. People 
oegan to uuesblon wiiy eVo:ryone lookeU tht. j-xa^ and Si-oke the SiAine. 
The bellevsd that sameness w'as laonotonous. They be^^an to believe 
ta,t to bG equ..! uev.nt to by deprived, so they lisked to be u:.5.de 
different, Olorun believed that the hum.ins were ungrateful and 
unreasonable and that there wis harmony in quality. The people 
began to quarrel GLnd looked on others with suspicion. Olorun 
gave them different languages (Ibo, Hausa, Fon, or Arabic) and 
the people began to separate into different groups and na.tions. 
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The world haa never been the sane* 

Ask the fltuder.te to describe modern Nigeria in terms of the 
story "The Scattering from Ife." 

This unit could be used with the Eighth Grade unit on Greek ' 
Mythology • . , 



paaisb poems 

Each Yoruba orlsha has a series of praises aung by the priest. 
This Is a praise poem about Ogun, the god of Iron, He Is 
extremely powerful and ls"wor3hlpped"by warriors, hunters, 
and. blaokamltha. Bo you think the word worshipped Is a proper 
term to use? <» 

What do you learn about the Yoruha from this praise poem? 

What makes Ogun so powerful? 

Why m^ght hunters and blacksmiths praise Ogun? 

Write a praise poem for someone you admire. 

Read the story about Ogun In Tales of Yoruba Gods ^ Heroes, 



A 
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USING II0V3LS TO SUPPLEMENT THjj) SOOIaL SlMDIfiS OUaitlOaLUI-l 



Burning Grass. Novels can be used In various ways. Parts of 
the novel can be used for a specif lo .purpose, chapters can be 
used to illustrate a point or develop a concept, or the entire 
novel can be read by students/ The teacher may wish to read 
a novel to a group or tape the novel for use by Individual 
students. Burning Grass will be used to show how a novel 
can be used to supplement the social studies curriculum, 
Ohlnua Achebe's Things Pall Apart could be used in a similar 
way. Both novels are rich in cultural details, aa4 both in- 
corporate the oral tradition of literature into the novels. 
Both novels„are excellent sources of proverbs. 



Begin by reading the following: "'*'t is time too for the 
Harmattan to blow dust into eyes and teeth, to wrinkle the skin: 
the harmattan that leaves ... a shroud of fog that veils the 
walls and trees like muslin on a skelkh.^' 

"The trees were skeletons bleached in the 3un-»-barren, with 
peeling skins bruised by decades of thirst and hunger." 

"The somnolence in the air crackled. Gusts of heat rose fijom 
the earth and shimmered upwards to an intense blue sky that 
hurt the eyes." 

"He and his son lifted their eyes and took in the undulating . 
hills, rivulets, and rooks. And it was lonely." 

1. Prom, these descriptions, where in Africa might this be? 
Describe the environment . 

2. What Tjroblems might be caused by this environment? 

i ■ ■ ■ . 9 

5, ;fhat do you ^hink the ^ lople who live in this environment do 
for a living? How do you think. they have adapted to this 
environment? 

4. Use^the formula E-vP=0= to predict the culture of the 
people who live in the environment described. 

We are going to be learning about (or learning more about) the 
Pulan.i., one group of people living in Africa. 

The Pulanl have a proverb: Six things cannot be trusted: a prlnc 
a river, a knife, a woman, string, and darkness. ' Translate 
this proverb In terms of Pulanl culture. 

We are going to read a novel Burning grass . Is this going to be . 
a true account of the Pulanl? Do you think the author Cyprian 
Ekwensi will be describing the Pulanl through African eyes? 

rthat do you think the title Burning Grass can tell us about the 
• area where the Pulanl live? 
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OHAPTDR 0N£ 

1. Find out where i^he Pulanl live. 

2. Flna oMt what they do for a living. „*.,.^«4.p 

3. Find out why burning grasa le Important and how It afreots 

the Fulanl. ■ 
4... Whlc^. r,Lver 19 Btentlo||ed In this ohapter? " 
5/^ tote down ^kny. aspect of Fulanl culture thet you learn. 
6. Ll&t the characters you meet and write a brief character 

sketch of each. 



What did Fiteaeh need to learn? Since she had to learn these 
things, 'Wh*t. type of life do you thl k she had lived before? 
Why WA^n^t she part of a herding family? 

1. i)esorlbe the s1?*tus of a slive girl, 

2. What wals ths purpose of folk stories? ■, 

3. What was' the significance of Fatlneh and Hodlo s running away? 
'4; : was l^lkk\4^9 love for'Fatemeh referred to as calf-love? 

' oSn ypJ think of an American expression for this type of love? 
^f- 'Ooiiplete:;/ ^Broken Is the family; gone Is , , . » 

Ci^'i^liEft 'THREE • . . ' ' . 

1, ifhat Is a talisman ? 

;/hit Has . the white paper tied to the bird? ^ 

2, Ifhat is Sokugo? ^ ^ ^ u* u 

3, "3hSLitu's Ufe . . - was ruled by beliefs for which she 

' caUld jtlnd no logical explanation. She accepted happenings 
but associated them with. Inanimate objects and peculiar 
ctreufistances." Oan you explain thle through the eyes of 
th 6 Fulanl? 

4, ^ What do you learn about the Importance of magic? 
0KAPT3R FOUE 

1. What problem do you learn about In this chapter? 

2. Whait WiS Dr. ^-^JlUnter's solution? 

3. How did this solution affect the Fulanla? 

4. How did the Pulanls cope with the problem? 

5. How did the tax on cattle affect the Fulanl? 

CHxiPTER FIVE 

1. were all oeople In this area herders? 

2. What did others do? rt'hy? 

3. What WiS the relationship between the Fulanls and others? 
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OHAPTSa SIX 



i* scribe the "war" mentioned by Baba. 

I' H^S*„?1VJ® 2^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ Sana's opinion. 
-5,- now 31-4 Baba measure distance? 

c u?^*^^^ ^^^^ ^^^'^ village? 

wnat Is the translation of the x)roverb given to vou before 

• Sli??oSl^^^ ^""^'^^ transil?lon tS your ' 

6^ What else do you learn about the Fulanl? 

0^ QeiLf«^Si' students nay be required to finish the novel 
cLS?eia^LfS«^' *° complete the novel. Sextain 

cnaptera may be used. Chapter notes will be ooapleted and addai 
to this un^t along with a list of possible aotiviUea. 

TS?S^rPp??^T"^S^ ''ii^ written for Ohlnua Aohebe'a ' 
^hi gLfg^i Au^'t. ^Qg^P^^g f^om this novel aupear in 

fo? .h?^J^2S?' r^.^.^ ^^^^ '^o^el ^La iore appropriate 

some chapters could be used 
for slxth-seVenth graders. The us^ of proverbs is an "cellent 

tc'cSmf (od?!; .?? ^'^"P^ff describing the fallSrtM^JSe rains 
to come (Ohai^ter 3) is excellent. Ohaoter 5. the festival of 

Oajiiara.la}'e's\ The aafic Ohlld could also be used In part. 

iriia aJ: paask. a children's novel, has some interestlne 
T"i5?''S^,^^!4i»i *he tone of the book Is dlstSrtlni? 
■ "as writing for British sohiol 

onildren rather t,lian for Afrio.m ohildrfn. Often the toSe 
is condescending \nd critical, and wssterA dresfand vaJSIs 
?h«n "onsldSf ed better thas or at least aore sophlstioated 

f» J^^s.ai'i values. Although this is not apparent " 

in eveiy chapter, the book must be used carefully and th« 

"^^^ 0^ th« tone of tie bJikf This 

tToll ?Sntu"n??.°''"^^^"'^ ""-"^^ neeSsttr^ade 
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RilSOUaOES AND ISSAS 
fo^ 



FILM: ANAHSI THD SPIPgp 

Film and film guide available from 
the African Studies Program 

Before film: Tell students that they are 'going to see a film 
ANaNSI IH2 SPIOSR which Is a dilemma story* Kwalcu Ananse has 
six sons, each of whom has a special quality. Kwaku Ananse will 
be faced with a dilemma and you will be asked to try to help 
him make a decision. 

Ask students who Anansl Is nnd why this character is Important 
to African oral literature. The discussion may reveal that 
students are aware that Anansl is from Ghana, and they may 
already knoK^ the character and. perhaps have read some Anansl 
stories. It the students have no khowledge of Anansl stories, 
they cbuld read Understanding African Folklore (handout from 
African Studies Program) and a short lecture on the Importance 
of Anansl and the purpose and function of Anansl stories could 
be given. 

View film, stopping the film after the question, "which son 
deserves the prize" is posed* Students will debate the question 
and make their predictions about the ending in writing. 

Complete the film. 2ven though this film is recoomended for the 
primary levels, it can be used succeesfully in middle school. 

After the film: Ask the students to desoribQ the environment 
where Anansl lives. Why is a spider used as a character? Would 
a spider be found In all African tales? Why do we find various 
animals in African narratives? (The environment and culture 
-sire responsible). 

A good evaluation exercise is to read a nurrxtive or ditto a 
n-drrntive and ask students to predict the environment based on 
the cnaracters and plot or give certain elements from a story 
(animal, problem, some cultural details) and have students 
create the setting and characters. Any combination of details 
om be used according to skills to be evaluated. 
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A storytelling contest m^ght be used to evaluate the 
students* knowledge of oral literature as ah oral and perforn^ng 
art, categories of oral narratives, function jf oral narratiyeS'', 
and their ability to analyze narratives. If time allows, each 
Student will be assigned a story to read and prepare for telling. 
Stories vary in length and difficulty, so they will be assigned 
to students with varying reading skills. The same guide sheet 
used for the singing tales will be used for the evaluation. 
The champion storytellers will tell their stories at our 
festival at the end of the unit. 

alternaiives for organizing storytelling 

1. Each student reads and tells a story. Stories could be 
told by type of story: origin, explanatory, trick, contest, 
didactic. Stories, should be discussed or questions should be 
prepared i'or each story. ' ' 

2. Students can tell stories in any order. Using notes, students 
can be asked to classify stories, describe setting, summarizo 
plot, describe characters, and state thene. 

3. Students can be grouped according to ty.ae of story. Students 
tell stories within group and choose the best story to be told 
to the entire group. Students' discuss stories within groups > j 
and cresent chart of specks representing all stories within , 
group but tell only the best story to be. analyzed by entire group 

4. Group students so that all types of storfes are represented. 
One person tells an origin stor/, one ah explanatory, etc. This 
might reveal the most popular type of story since the groups j 
would have to choose the best story to tell the entire class. , 

5. Stories could ba told at the beginning of class period. ; 
The rest of the period could be used for reading stories and j 
doing stitlon activities. 

6. The stories could be used for a contract' assli^nment 

based on points, ii-ich story would be worth a certain number of points 
and students would be asked to write reporting sheets for each story 
re-id. They would classify the story, list specks of knowledge 
g'lined from the story, describe the environment and culture 
of.' th"e people who would tell the story, stite the theme of the 
story, and stute circumstances under whicn the story might be told. 
Students should write a recommendation for each story. Students 
working for an A or 3 would be required to tell a story during 
a storytelling contest. Some of the stories •Are more of a plot 
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skeleton than others, to students could be expected to add 
details, songs, audience responses, chants, beginnings and 
endings. " ' 

•khatever the organisation,^ some of the stories should 

be told* Since tiae will be a factor, a list o^ the etories 

is attached with an asterisk indicating the best stories for 

telling. Some of the stories have bean xeroxed whereas others < 

come from a paperback, XhSL Oal4bash of iJisdom and ^ther labo 

Stories , The OalAtoash of Wisdom is arranged in such a way that 

each story can be removed from the book and laminated. The xeroxed 

stories will also be laminated. The remainder of the stories 

are from handouts from the African Studies Program, Prelection . 

(6/7 literature antholoi£y), and from the Interaction series 

Level 2. Stories will be added to this collection since 

the search for appropriate stories and for more authentic etories 

will continue. A card file has been made for the^tories, and 

this will be typed at a later date so that copies can be made. 
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KiaaAllVSS^POii SliDRYTSLLIlIS 00NT2ST 

"Proving the Heron's Age" ( iUgerlan PolktaleB handout) 
caa.nteai't to deternilne the eldest. 

:'?1Jhe'iiQrttMll and the Chameleon" ( The Oalabas:; of iVlsdon ) 
Same story as " Proving the *^eron s Age" but Includes better 
details :oo>nesrHtng the status ?.nd ;)rlvlleg?a of bjlng the eldest. 

,.•'^?j^ie •iBU!:!;?^ Lame Man." ( The Oalabaah of Wisdom )" 

ilach have a part' in killing an antelope for which the king 

•will' give a rsv;ard. Only one man oan be rewarded, so each 
tries to prove the greater responsibility. Anawer is given 
but on a separate page. 

"The .liiar's Contest" ( Folktales I. Interaction . level 2) 
2xcellent story. Moth, mosquito, and fly try to tell a lie 
whic)i-wiil cause the spider to say he does not believe the 
story and submit to being eaten by. them. Spid^er sets up a 
story- which gives the moth, mosquito, and fly no clmce because 
if they believe the solder, he gets to eat them, but If they 
don t believe the story, by the .rules of the contest, the spider 
will also get to eat them. , ' 

"Tug of War" ( Fro.leotion ) dilemma story. Tortoise sets up a 
tug of war with the elephant and the hippo on the condition if 
Tortoise can hold his own with each of then, he will be 
considered an equal. In fact, he gives each an end of a rope, 
Jerks the rope in the middle to signal the beginning of the tug 
of war, and the hippo and elephant tugged themselves into 
exhaustion. Question: 'mere the elephant, hippo, and tortoise 
really equal? 

"The Two Greatest Liars" ( Folktales from Sierra i>eone handout) 
Contest held by King of At^i to decide which of two men was the 
gre'-it'est liar, iach showsd up late for the contest which' gave 
them ^whelr purpose for lying. King could not decide and declared 
then equ^illy great, -feople bigan lying and lying spread. 

"Clever One Foolish One" (from j^es aiid Ko, th£ Intimate Folklore 
of AfrlofJ , , 31xcellent dilemma. One brother considered snart 
and praised, one considered a fool and ridiculed, thus their 
names, Clever One and Foolish One. The two brothers supolied 
family with game and fish. Foolish One was always the first to 
kill fish, but Olever One always took credit. While eating 
one evening, fishbone bec«.ne lodged in father's throat. 
Foolish One was told to fetch a doctor, but he sang instead. {aor\^ 
included). -The f^.thsr died, and the town Joined in mourning,* 
Foolish oriQ still sang, "I san^; wnllr> he suffered, for I 
suf.-^ernd hunger yhlle providing hini with planty," Two groups 
took sides, one group bl ined ifoollsn One saying, "a man lives 
only because r.ls pnrents iiade hln," and the other group saying,- 
"*i:j who Sits fish wita xucn oil, xuot suifer froai belly-ache," 
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DIDAOTIO 3T-0RIES ' 



"Ihe Monkey an<r the Snail" ( Folktale a from Sierra .beone hundout) 
Sn'iil poaltloned ^friends at ^very station of a race. Konkey 
frantically leaped from tree to tree only to think that he 
had lost the race. Snail confessdA sVjiyingy "Sometimes a race 
l5 won with the he-ad, not the feet," 
. I' 

"Ihe Tortoise- and the Hare" ( Folktales from Sierra Leone handout-) 
Never diarepect elderly. It is^ the daty .is a young ?e;30]; * 
to uupblo yourself bdfora the elderly,. The Hire fe^rs people 
v;ill lauish 'it him, so he is always on> the run. 

"One Cannot Help an Unliioky Man" (taken from Oral Literature I 
In Africa^ . ) A pauper and a man with many wiv^a, alavea, -ind 
children h>^d f inaa olo?j^ to^^ether, . A.a even rioh-^r i^in 
dressed In ra^^ged clothes, came by. tifhen he spoke to the 
rich man,, the man was offended to.be spoke^ii to by someone so . 
poor. When he spoke to the poo-r man, the man gav6. 111111 something 
to\drlnk. Ihe riohk* man decided to reward the*pdcr man. 
. 'ie sent his daughter with a cal^abash^filled with utT^ey. 
The poor nan did not open because he thought iV -contained ' ' . 
food. He sent the calabash to Malam Abba with instructions- 
to take as much flour as he w*inted ind to roturn^ the rfest, \ , 
M«la2i Abb,-;, took th.i nonwy anJ rr\')l ;oed it with Iflour.' The 
poor man t.-mked god for the. flour. Very rich n^rt engaged, 
"•^f put unlucky man into a jar of oil, he*"would eraerge' quite- \- 
dry, 1 '.i-mted hiai to h=jve some luok, but Sod has nade hl^r- thus." 

• * * • ^ 

* "v/orking for the Higer'!^ ( Calabash of •.Visdom ) Tiger iiivited all .. 
animals except Tort^olse to work for him on farm. Tortolsfe 
sought revenge by playing harp which caused evei^yone to stop 
working to dance. Song and chorus included. Tortoise exoj^ained 
that he did not hav-s. enouali 3tr,^ngth tn .>ork with hoe, but -he 
did h=iV;i enough strength to distract v/orkers. From now on, 
don't sourn any fellow animals. "Goodby hie workers,- . 
goodby my dancers/' . 

■ • 

"The Calabash of .I'isdom" (Tlje Oalabasii of »yi.9dom ). Tortoise 
decided ^0 acquire all wisdomr He stored all he gathered in 
calabash which he hung around his neck. He decided to store 
calabash in tallest tree> but could not climb .with caljibash 
•around neck. Hare suggested to hanii over back, "J-f 
tha stupid *^are has as much wisdoa as exhibited, no one can. 
giin control of all wisdom," 

"A rromiae is a Promise" (lUgerian Folktales) Woman prom.sed 

daughter to deity Iroko if he would favor her in trade, 

Vmen time c irae, she did not want to, giva up d.iughter. 1 
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"The Giraffe Hunter" Masai (fron Tj^e King a ^\m.) 
Oi'tglnal ending left off, Kune Jind his friend hunted a 
prize giraffe find were going to kill It together. Lunbwa 
bigar. to laugh and couldn't shoot, so Kuna killed It himself, 
Kume would not shure meat, so Lumbwa tricked Kume by sending 
away Kume s wife and taking the neat as Kume handed It 
Into the house, thinking that h§ was handing; It to his wife. 

"The He-goat and the Dlbla" (Thg C alabash >Vlsdom ) 

u'lth the helo of Tortoise, He-goat played clever tricks on 

Dlbla (traditional doctor) . 

L 

"How Abunawas was jSxlled" ( Interaction . Level 2, Folktales I . ) 
Clever story of Abunawas t'lklng everything ^egus said 
literally. Story ends with Abunawas triumphant in being more 
clever than iiegus, Possible writing assignment to create a 
response for i^egus that would leava him the most clever. 

OaiGIM STQflI3S 
-1 — 

"The Origin of Death" ( Prelection ) Hare gave people wrong 
message which accounts for the split In his nose, but men 
believed wh'it Hare told them. 

"24an Chooses Death" ( Prelection ). Choice of kind of death, that 
of banana or the moon. The banana dies but shoots take i*.s 
place whereas t e moon Itself comes back to life, Chosa 
to have childre:* knowing consequences. 

"The "rlgln of the Tortoise's Shell" (The Calabash of Wisdom ) 

"The ^rigin of Turtle's Hough Shell" (Nigerian Folktales handout) 
moral included 

"The Origin of Death" (Th£ O hI abash of >/lsdom ) Dog and tortoise 

ca-^rled messages of oppoarlng groups. Dog stopped to rest, 

so Tortoise arrived first: deuth tikes man one after anotaer, 

aa:-l.-vNat:'.ry stohiks 

"*iow Animals Got Color" ( J: ro. lection ) . Just a plot skeleton, 

"now Animals Got Their Tails" ( Prelection ) Just a plot skeleton, 
"•^f you want a thlnj^ well doije, do it yourself." 

";.hy the Sun Lives in the Sky" (T^ Calabash of Wisdom ) 
s story as in Prelectio n, This story stresses meaning 
of friendship. V.as Sea a jjood friend? 

"Why the Sun an J the *"*oon Live In the Sky" ( l^relectlon ) 
Sun often visited W'.ter, but wnter nevor returned visit. 
Sun built l.'irg^ compound and asked w-iter to visit. Water 
cine with fish .-nd w-.ter animals 'and forced sun and aioon into 
the sky, 
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".ihv Thara are Oraoka In the Tortolaa'a Shell" (r^rg.lgot^pi^) 
ATbI^b Slle UeS hlQ in a parcel with a -l^P^^S^ 
and aaked Vulture to buy grain for them, -^s/^y^^f 
Tortolae aak to be untied. Surprlaed, ne let go of oundle, 
and 'JJortoiae crashed to earth. 

".;hy the Tortoise haa Oheckered Shell I" (Oalab^^h of ^IS^M)^ 
Tortoise took money collected by animals for a palace for king. 
Tortolae fell from wren a tree while stealing money. 

••.<hy Fowls Scratch the -Sarth" (Oalabaah of jladofl ) / 
Anlmala collected money to bu^TTplHTIamerltrT^ 
Tortoise placed aahea in Fow^a bag 

Iroko tree where money hidden. >men aaked to bring money' 
to meeting, Fowl couldn^ find money, and Tortoise, "ho nad 
stolen it; abuaed Fowl. Still acratohing trying to fin4 money. 

".ihy the Spider is Lean" (Folktales from Sierra i^eone handout) 
ArrWed to eat with all daughters at once. Tied rope and 
diughters were to oull when it wis time for him to eat^ 
with them. But he had told to pull all at the same time. 



"iVe Vulture -ina the Uen" (Klkuyu. from ur-g Literature la ^fy^Qft) 
Borrowed razor from vulture. Forgot to return.xhat; Is why 
hen Is always scratching and vulture is swooping orj chickens. 

'"•my the Tortolae Lives in River Swamps" (O&labaah of jiiadflfl) 
Tortoise and beetle argued over pieces of antelope becauae 
beetle refused to' accept tortolae aa bigger partner. 
Tortolae knowked beetle into atew and thought dead. 
Beetle disguised voice and spoke of the tragedy of the beetle. 
"Killer does not outllvs victim." Prize for anyone wno 
catches tortoise. . / 

"xiow 3os Outwitted Leo^sard" (Folkt iley from Sl^rr'^, ^eone handoat) 
Dog deceived leooird. ' ..•••.en leopard dlscDveredf treiichery , 
he chised dog who r in Into house of man md wagged his tall, 
i-ian and Dog are friends, and leopard and dog are enemies. 

"now the -"ame Boy Brought Fire from heaven" (£roJectlo|i) 

Had to steal fire— consequence, boy bee ime l^ame. 
Should the boy bs considered a hero? 
Why did the fire have to be stolen? 
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m 

A PLAY, A PLAX 
Let It Go 
Let It Oome 

Xhis last Siection of "A Story, A Story" will Involve 
dramat'. i'odttctlons o£ at leist six adaptations of African 
oral vitives. The plays are takan from Plays from Folktales 
2L Afil Ca and Asia. "AfrlOkin Trio" Is also found In Short Plays . 
Interaction ^ A*evei 2* Furthermore, the narrative, "Two Strangers 
Is found In Pro e jection a»d differs from the play adaptation. 
"The Maiden Nsla," Folktales 2, Interaction, i^evel 2, is 
similar to "The *ioney Hunter." "IJapa the Tortoise," an 
adapt 'ation of a Nigerian narrative > Is similar to "Anansl Plays 
Dead." Folktales 1. Interaction . Level 2, The third play from 
"African Trio" is similar to "The Two Sisters," an Igbo story 
found In Thg Calabash of Wis dog and other igbo Stories . 

The stories which are similar or simply different versions o 
be used in different ways. Using one approach, they, may be 
read by the entire class and compared to the dramatic production 
in keeping with the idea that people are awarp of the stories 
that they see performed and 'can therefore particlpfite during 
the production. This use will also reinforce the idea that 
our written versions of or'il narratives are simply plot 
skeletons, A second appro'ich would be for students to adapt 
the similar story for production which would test the students* 
abilities of usin;5 what they've lenrned about the oral 
tradition of literature und the incorpor- tion of mime, songs, 
chants, and audience p-drtlcloation. Once again, time will be 
a determining f'lctor for the use of the play adaptations and 
narratives. 
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Thi3 final activity may^ery well be the most Important 
activity m the unit. Host sixth and seventh graders 
thoroughly enjoy dramatic productions, and the productions can 
be used to teach or reinforce many skills. These productions 
will also be a vehicle for the Incorporation of art andmuslc 
activities to further emphasize the fact that art, music, and 
literature are interrelated and a oar. of everyday life. 
Finally, these productions will be presented as a part of oar 
culminating festltal where s-udents will eat African food, 
hear African music, and wear some of the fabric they have 
tle^d^ed. 

Plgya from golktales, of Africa anc^ Asia Inoiudes production 
notes which suggest the use of slides as backdrops. Slides from 
the ecology series and "Houses In Western and Southern Africa^ will 
be used. These notes also Include suggestions for making 

costumes. „ 

The entire team of teachers as well as the music, art, 
and home economics te^^chers may have to be asked to help 
prepare for the productions. At least flexible scheduling 
will be necessary In. order to allow enough time for the 
preparation needed. Other sections of this unit may need 
to be Shortened In order to find time for this activity. 
One suggestion Is rather than telling the stories from the 
storytelling section, use these for students to adapt for 
this oroductlon activity. Plays can be used as a guide for 
the adaptation of oral narratives. 

Resource people such as V^verlne Arlaboase and Ohlld»s 
Play, a Ohanpalgn drama troupe, should be utilized If possible. 
Child's Play is rather expensive, but It would be worthwhile to 
have their workshops and production before the students work 



out their own. One Interesting thing that Ohlxd's Play doea 
Is to perform stories written by students. Since we do not 
teach our African unit during the 1979-80 school year, It 
might be possible to begin our preparation for the dramatic 
productions one year early by having the Child's Play work- 
shops and for students who studied Africa during the 1978-79 
school year and did some work with African oral literature 
to adapt one of the narratives to be performed by Child's Play. 
Ky students did participate In Child's i'lay workshops and saw 
their performance last year. We adapted some African narratives 
which were performed for our team, and the students seemed to 
benefit froir, seeing Child's Play first. 



1 "Iwo Strangers"Ttil3 Is a dileiuua t:ile In which two stranjiers 
soend the night In a vlllage'ln which snoring Is prohibited 
and Tjunlshed With deatn. i)urlng the night one of the two 
begins to snore which causes the other to compose a song 
to cover up the snoring. The villagers dance to the muslo 
and the chief gives the two men a bag of money for providing 
entertainment. The question Is; who should get the larger 
share of the money? The play version Includes the chants 
and songs. It also states a reason for the ban on snoring: 
the ancestors' spirits require silence at night. The 
ancestors Joined the singing and dancing, and since they 
enjoyod themselves, silence Is no longer required and anyone 
may snore. 

2, "The I'ialden Nsla" and "The Honey Hunter" both Involve 
three people who possess magic powers. When these powers 
are needed, the question becomes: which of the powers Is 
the greatest? 

3, "IJapa the Tortoise" and "Anansl Plays Dead" both Involve 
stealing yams and using a gummed object to catch the thief. 

4, "African Trio" Includes a Masai story In which the 
caterpillar fools Hare, ^.eopard, Rhinoceros, and illephant 
only to be fooled by a little frog. This play shows the 
use of repetition In oral narratives. 

The second narrative takes place In southern Africa In 
the flat grasslands. This play Is about Hare, the hero 
trickster ^.nd the struggle against nature for survival. 
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The third play l8' from the rainforest In Liberia. 
She moral of the play Is If you do not have Inner 
beauty, outward beauty will baoome ugly. This play 
Involves a role reversal of a king s daughter and a slave. 
Once a servant,- the klng*s beautiful daughter becomes cruol< 

"The Two Sisters" Is somewhat different because two sisters 
are separated when very young. One of the sisters marries 
a wealthy man who buys the other sister at market to 
care for the couple's new baby. The wealthy sister beats 
her servant until one day the servant sings a lullaby 
which Is an account of the two sisters' separation. The 
girls are reconciled and the one swears never to mistreat 
a servant again. This story Is richer In cultural details 
than the play adaptation. 
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OO^VOLJSION 

Unf oi'tunately, this unit represents only a soratohlng 
of thd.'S>urfaoe of the use of African literature. The emphasis 
has been placed on the use of only some of the oral tradition 
ahd has Virtually Ignored modern African literatur-e and poetry, 
Ihls xMlasion and neglect makes another curriculum writing 
pro;Jeot a necessity. Hevlslons are necessary for this existing 
unit, but the Incorporation of modern literature and more • 
emphasis on eastern and southern Africa seems necessary. 
Through African iiye s. Books I and II, can be Incorporated Into 
this unit or through the social studies. "Song of Lawlno: 
A Jjanent" may bs used froni Book I. "i^ardon Me," "Trying to 
Beat the Odds," "Marriage Is a Different Matter," "Men of Two 
»<orlds," "Tell Freedom" and "■I'et Me See Your Pass, Kaffir" .can 
be used from Book II. This Incorporation, howeve;r, seems too 
much like an afterthought and must bs worked out In greater ^ 
detail. Perhaps the' oral trvidltlon should be stressed at the 
tilddl-n sO'hool level and siod.rrn Afrlcin literature and poetry 
should be used at the high school level. Ihls organization 
would make It possible for the middle school student to gain 
a foundation In the oral tradition until wxilch time he or ahe 
has the necessary maturity to deal with aodern literature and 
poetry. JJvery effort will be made to fill In tue gaps of this 
unit and coordinate the use of African literature In the middle 
school nnd high school. 

Whereas we tried during the suffi.aer workshop to concentrate 
on seeing Afrlc i through Afrlcm eyes, It seems th>it after 
coa:?l^?tlng this currlcj.l an unit I'v" .-^rovld-? 1 :.iy students with 
only one tr iditl'.mal eye that has llr.lt-^d vision. This one eye 
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89ens to see things only In terms of ths male oerspectlve. 
Our wor^ is Indeed cut out for us before we test this unit 
in 1930-31. 
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